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IMPORTANT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Three Editions in Ninety days!! 
FOURTH EDITION READY. 


CATHOLIC GHRISTIANITY AND MODERN UNBELIEF. 


A plain and brief statement of the real doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as opposed to those falsely attributed to her, by Christians who reject her 
authority, and by unbelievers in Revelation ; that thus a Contrast may be 
easily drawn between the “Faith once delivered to the Saints,” and the 
conflicting Theories, and Scientific Guesses of the present Age ; and serving 
as a Refutation to the assaults of modern Infidelity. By the Right Rev. 
Jos. D. Ricarps, D.D., Bishop of Retimo, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Eastern Vicariate of the Cape Colony. t2mo, cloth. Net, One Dollar. 

‘The object of this work is to state the difficulties urged by Unbelief against Catholic Christianity 








plainly and even forcibly. The answers are directed chiefly to common sense, and are supported by 
plain matter-of-fact demonstrations, carefully selected on account of their simplicity, from hosts of 
others more suited to the schools. The whole plan of the work is conceived on the same principles. 


If at times the author is led into the path of controversy, he leaves the well-beaten track as soon as 
possible, satisfying himself with noting in characters that cannot be mistaken by ordinary intelligence 
the essential marks of true Catholic teaching.” 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By Dr. H. BRUECK. With Additions from the Writings of His Eminence Cardinal HERGENROETHER. 
Translated by Rev. E. PRUENTE. With the Approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of 
St. Louis, and Introduction by Right Rev. Monsignor Corcoran, S.T.D. Two volumes. 
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Bishop of Shrewsbury. 


SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. 


LONDON : 

BURNS AND OATES, GRANVILLE MANSIONS, ORCHARD STREET, W. 
NEW YORK: 

CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY CO., BARCLAY STREET. 
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Cromwell in Ireland. A History of Cromwell’s Irish Campaign. By the 
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edition. 8vo cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Memoir and Letters of Jenny C. White Del Bal. By her Mother, 


RHODA E. WHITE. Fcap 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 


1794: A Tale of the Terror. From the French of M. Caries D’HERICAULT, 
By Mrs. CASHEL Hory. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Pius the Ninth and his Times. By the late Joun Francis Macuire, M.P. 
New and cheaper edition, revised and brought down to the Accession of Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth, by the Right Rev. Mgr. PATTERSON. With two Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, feap 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


Life of Madame de Bonnault d’Houet, Foundress of the Faithful 


Companions of Jesus. Translated from the French. With a Preface by Lady HERBERT. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. By Mgr. Camus, Bishop of Belley. 


Translated from the French. New and cheaper edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Some Account of Don Bosco and his Work. Gathered chiefly from 
the narrative of Dr. D’Esptnry. By Mrs. F. RAYMOND BARKER. 18mo, cloth.’ Is. 
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M. L. O’ByRNE. New and cheaper edition. Fancy boards, 2s. 
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Good and Pleasant Reading. Part 1V., March, 1885, 5d. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE 





Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 


the Prior. 





CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
‘The Sisters oF THE Hoty CuILp Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 
a BoaRDING ScHooL at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 
religious training, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 
various kinds of Needlework. 

The pension is £18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 
Music, £1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, £1 1s. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
































PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 
In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 
In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








Now ready. Price 2s. 6d. including postage. 


MANUAL FOR THE USE OF THE 
SODALITIES OF OUR LADY 


A filiated to the Prima Primaria. 


The Manual contains a Translation of the Rules of the Prima Primaria, the Little Office of the 
Immaculate Conception in Latin and English, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, the Office for 
the Dead, and various Hymns, Prayers, &c., suitable to Sodalists. 





JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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4. %).D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 








































Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
- This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLayTon, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWey, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. James 
CuareE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas HI i, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


. ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Ss == Pr 








Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles. 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D. ; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
l Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. GEORGE'S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 


Under the direction of the Josephites, 


(A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 

This College HAS REMOVED from CROYDON TO WEYBRIDGE, to the seat of the 
late Lord Kilmorey. 

‘“A demesne of great beauty, pleasant woods and lofty heights” (Black’s Guide fo Surrey), 
beautifully sheltered by a belt of evergreens. The Estate is in a favourite locality, surrounded by 
private parks, and contains Farm, Kitchen-garden, Bakery, Swimming-bath, Gymnasium, Cricket 
and Football Field, with Pavilion. An important addition was made in 1878 to the Mansion, and 
the whole Establishment has been fitted up with all requisites for a First-class College. 

The PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE COLLEGE will be as heretofore, the care given 
to the teaching of Modern Languages. A Large Staff of Masters permits personal supervision and 
individual training. The Course of Studies comprises all the subjects of a Classical and Liberal 
Education, and is divided into three Departments : 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY. 

Junior Boys occupy a separate building. 

The College is within five minutes’ walk from Addlestone Station, which is reached in about 
thirty-five minutes from Waterloo or from Clapham Junction Stations. 

For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. L. O. PowELs, C.J., President, St. George’s 
College, Weybridge. 
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THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
















. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 





very suitable for delicate boys. 






. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 
Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 


to 






















3. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 
by Lay University Masters. 

4. French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 
and has had much experience with English boys. 

5. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 
course. 

6. The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a weck. 


. A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 


N 


the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been cpened for 
the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for onc of the 
learned professions or for any special examinations. 


The following persons lecture in the Hall: 
The Very Rev. FATHER Prior. 
Dom ELpuHece Copy, Sub-Prior. 
Dom MicHAEL Barrett, O.S.B. 
Dom OswaLp Hunter Brair, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 
Dom Martin WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 
W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 
W. Briccs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 
Herr Cart Max MULLER, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur Bourceat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 


For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN, O.S.B., address 
as above. 
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Protestantism and National Decadence. 


a 


ONE of the favourite boasts of Protestant writers is that Pro- 
testantism imparts to the development of material civilization 
a stimulus unknown to Catholic countries. England, rich and 
prosperous, is contrasted with Ireland, poor and struggling ; 
Protestant Prussia with Catholic Austria ; the Reformed Cantons 
of Switzerland with those which have clung to the ancient faith. 
We are not going to deny the truth of this claim of a more 
rapid advance for those lands which have shaken off the yoke 
of Jesus Christ ; on the contrary, it is an undeniable fact. The 
Reformation has, we readily admit, facilitated the acquisition 
of immense fortunes; the growth of large cities; the general 
instruction of the poorer class in elementary secular knowledge ; 
the introduction of mechanical contrivances in the place of hand 
labour, and a wider commercial activity and mercantile enter- 
prise. We meet our adversaries not on the question of fact, 
but on the character of the fact. Are these results an unmixed 
advantage in themselves? and have they not, moreover, been 
accompanied by certain other results which are productive of 
very serious evils—evils, too, which are growing and increasing 
day by day? 

Now that we have had three hundred years and more of 
Protestant development ; now that we see the fruit beginning to 
ripen and the tree to attain to its full size; now that the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism are being worked out to their legitimate 
conclusions—can we look around us dispassionately and declare 
with confidence that the effect of the Reformation in England 
has been to advance its prosperity as a nation, looking not to a 
few scores of years, but to such a series of generations as 
shall give Protestantism time to develope its full character and 
thoroughly leaven the whole nation? Can a dispassionate 
Englishman, if such a being exists, hug his Protestant Bible 
and thank God for the glory which an open Bible and free 
thought has won for his country? Can he contemplate with 
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pride the position to which she has attained, and the general 
temper of her citizens, in so far as these are the result of the 


ascendancy of Protestantism ? 

The subject is no easy one to deal with. There is great 
danger of exaggeration and of tracing to the want of faith evils 
that are due to other causes. There is also a curious com- 
pensating power as regards the natural order in the very 
changes which a Catholic most deplores. In picking out from 
the tangled web the threads of good and evil, we sometimes find 
that what is intensely evil in the supernatural order produces 
temporal fruits which are fair to see, and do not display the 
poison at their core until generations have passed away and 
they have had full opportunity of growth and development. 

The first point that occurs to us is one which seems to 
militate against anything like an unfavourable view of the effects 
of the Reformation in England as a nation. During the past 
three hundred years we have been wonderfully prosperous. The 
Empire has spread far and wide, and though the loss of the 
American colonies was a marked exception to the success of 
the English arms, yet it was but the vigorous child displaying 
the strength inherited from its sire. We need not enumerate 
the wars, almost uniformly successful, that England has waged 
against the most powerful nations of Europe, and that with a 
very small army and navy of volunteers. We need not point 
to Spain, France, Russia, successively compelled to yield to 
her ; to India, held in her grasp of iron ; to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, developing themselves in a friendly dependence 
en her, which resembles confederation more than subjection. 
We need not point to the spread of English commerce, to her 
success in almost monopolizing the carrying trade of the world. 
We need not dwell on the increasing observance of law and 
order during those three hundred years, or the fairness in the 
administration of justice, the gradual diminution of crimes of 
violence, and the disappearance of highway robbery. All these 
are matters of fact which England’s greatest enemies would 
scarcely deny. There is no country in Europe which in point 
of commerce can compete with Great Britain. There is none 
where justice is more fairly administered, and very few where 
there is more security to life and property. 

How much of this do we owe to the Reformation? There 
isa principle which men are ready enough to accept as a 
theory, but which they forget when it has inconvenient diffi- 
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culties in the way on some theory dear to them. The law of 
heredity explains a great deal of what is good in the England 
of to-day. We inherit the traditions of our Catholic sires: God 
rewards the virtue of the ancestor through a long chain of 
descendants. We are but ten or twelve generations removed 
from the days of faith, and the theory of inherited tendencies 
to what is good dees not disappear for many a century. In the 
fifteenth century, in spite of a great deal of evil of one kind or 
another, chivalry, piety, warlike enterprise were the charac- 
teristics of the English nation. England was then a young 
country, just as Ireland and America are now, and had all the 
vigour and strength of opening manhood. She had an enthu- 
siasm and an energy which marks the prime of early life. She 
was bound to go on and prosper in the natural order, just as 
aman of a thoroughly healthy and vigorous constitution, will 
be healthy and long-lived in spite of excesses which would soon 
bring a weaklier man to the grave. England, moreover, was 
strong in her Catholic traditions. In the fifteenth century, in 
spite of Lollardism and Wiclif, England was still the home 
of true religion and of Catholic piety, as was manifest from 
the thickly-sown churches, monasteries, convents, full of holy 
souls devoting themselves to the service of God and to the 
welfare of their neighbour, which then covered the land. When 

England became Protestant, all this did not disappear. As when 

God's grace leaves the heart of one hitherto faithful, we do not 

observe any notable change in his ordinary dispositions ; he is 

still gentle, patient, energetic, obliging, just as he was before; 

he is still benevolent, kind-hearted, generous ; so a nation does 

not forfeit her virtues as a nation because she has lost the faith. 

They are, it is true, tarnished and impaired ; the canker worm 

has begun to do its work. There is the loss of an indescribable 

something which is the result of the loss of the possibility of a 

true ideal. There is a note which jars amid the melody. But 

yet for all practical purposes we see no difference at first. 

We may go even further than this, and say that from a 
natural point of view the unrestrained liberty which follows on 
an escape from the yoke seems to foster certain virtues. The 
son who has left his father’s house may display more outward 
liberality than when he was still living under the watchful eye of 
one who held him in subjection; the man who works for his 
own self-exaltation may, with the motive of selfish ambition, 
exercise a self-control, a patience, a self-restraint, a courtesy, a 
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generosity, which we should not have observed in him if he 
were working solely for some noble cause with no view to his 
own personal advancement. He who has an eye to gold, and 
makes this the end of life, is often far more constant, devoted, 
and persevering, more quick in intelligence, more determined 
and resolute in his designs, than he would have been if he had 
been working for the love of God in the ranks of a religious 
community. In the same way Protestantism doubtless does 
give a zest to exertion by the mere fact that it can work 
unhampered. There is not the check of an ever-present and 
palpable authority. The unrestrained power of speculation 
encourages the bold hypothesis which under the Church’s yoke 
might be crushed in its initial phase. Religious independence is 
a stimulus to many an enterprise. Just as the opium-eater has 
his power of brilliant imagination heightened by the poisonous 
drug, and can produce vivid pictures unknown to the dulness of 
the unstimulated brain, so the nation that has feasted on the 
attractive food of liberty of thought has its powers excited to 
an abnormal activity which looks to the superficial observer like 
heightened power and increased force. 

We must, moreover, bear in mind that the traditionary 
virtues of England, though gradually undermined by her 
loss of faith, were undermined by very slow degrees. The 
English mind is essentially slow and tenacious; abroad the 
caution of Englishmen, the unwillingness to change, is pro- 
verbial. For this reason England and Englishmen have retained 
and handed down from generation to generation a certain 
religiousness which is proverbial throughout the world. After 
the obligation of hearing Mass has been abolished for three 
centuries, there is still recognized by ordinary educated English- 
men a moral obligation to go to church on Sunday morning. 
In a little country town respectability requires it, and even in 
large cities it is still the fashion in the upper and middle classes. 
The observance of the Sunday as a day of rest is not only 
preserved, but preserved in an exaggerated form which makes 
the Sunday more like a fast than a festival. The craving after 
God, the traditional consciousness that the soul needs to be 
guided in its search after Him, crowds the Protestant Cathedrals 
to hear sermons for the people, and has rendered Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle the weekly resort of the thousands of the English 
bourgeoisie. This religiousness has broken out first in one form, 
then in another. Puritanism, Wesleyanism, Ritualism, are all 
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abnormal attempts of the soul to discover some means of 
satisfying its longings other than that of submission to the 
Catholic Church. And each of these forms of religiousness is 
at the same time a preservative of much that is good in the 
character of England as a nation, and keeps at bay for a time 
the inroads of irreligion and the corrupting advance of atheism 
and unveiled license. All this has retarded the progress of 
degeneracy, and we may almost say that the tercentenary of 
Protestantantism has come and gone without any of that 
decadence which we should have expected in the fortunes of 
England. It is only within the last few years that the convic- 
tion has gained ground among us that for a nation 4s for an 
individual, he who has sown the wind which blows whither it 
will, must by the inexorable law, reap the whirlwind which will 
carry him whither he would not. 

Another point must not be overlooked—that Protestantism 
is essentially an inductive religion, a religion of experience, a 
religion of carefully tested development, which is not founded 
on authority, but on the dictates of the individual conscience. 
It knows no impassable limit, it has no xox possumus in its 
vocabulary. There is no dogma to which it clings if it be 
found inconvenient. It is always ready to adapt its morality to 
the exigencies of the time. It judges as far as it can what will 
promote the general well-being of society ; if the marriage laws 
are inconveniently stringent, why, let us have divorce by all 
means, the words of Christ notwithstanding; if compulsory 
education in non-sectarian schools promises to make the manu- 
facturing population more intelligent, why let us have it intro- 
duced, in spite of the protest of dogmatic creeds. Hence it 
has a certain advantage in the power it possesses of regulating 
the life of the community by obtained results. In this way 
it has made progress in some virtues, not from any supernatural 
motive, but because they are proved by the experience of the 
community generally to be for the general good. For instance, 
honesty in money matters is found by experience to be the best 
policy, and there is a tradition of a certain kind of pecuniary 
honesty deeply rooted in the lower class in England. So too 
the immediate evils of injustice in courts of law have combined 
with the hereditary high-mindedness of English judges to 
secure fairness in judicial proceedings. The same judgment by 
results bids fair to gradually diminish the curse of drunkenness, 
at least among respectable workmen and artisans. Popular 
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riots are also condemned by expericnce, as leading to immediate 
evils, which the common sense of sthe community desires to 
avoid. They are found to prejudice the cause of the rioters 
instead of affording them any escape from thcir real or supposed 
grievances. On all sides a sort of inductive morality is gaining 
ground, which for mere temporal ends has certainly many 
advantages. 

These and other concurrent influences have helped to avert 
the evil results which the Catholic might have expected from 
the loss of religion for three hundred years in England. But 
if we look a little more closely into the present condition of the 
country, we shall find mischief at work under the surface which 
ought to make us tremble, and which is the result, direct or 
indirect, of the Reformation in England. We are speaking 
only of that which affects national prosperity, we put out of 
sight altogether, as beside our mark, evils which affect the 
happiness of the individual in this world or the next. 

I suppose it will be conceded that the leading feature of 
Protestantism is the liberty it concedes to the individual to 
think, speak, act, as he sees fit, so long as his words and actions 
do not interfere with the immediate welfare of those around 
him. It is essentially the religion of individualism. We see 
this in a dozen different features which belong inevitably to 
Protestantism as such. Its toleration of every kind of 
religious opinion, and its concession to every child of four- 
teen of the right of choosing its religion for itself; its 
inherent antagonism to the religious orders of the Catholic 
Church, and its hatred of them in proportion to their supposed 
elimination of individualism in their members; its boast of 
an open Bible, where all may reason for themselves and settle 
their own dogmas under the supposed guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; its continuous engendering of new sects, springing out 
of its bosom under the leadership of individuals of note who 
carry out its principles a little further than they have been 
carried hitherto, and erect some new phase of Protestantism 
bearing their name and recognizing them as its founder—in all 
these respects, and many others, it favours individual rather 
than corporate action. It rebels against what it calls the fetters 
of an unyielding system ; it hates uniformity at the sacrifice of 
individual peculiarities. It fails altogether to recognize that 
essential fact of human free will, that it is strengthened by being 
broken. All this leads to national disorganization, which palsies 
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little by little the vigour of united action. It leads to the 
antagonism of class against class, each with leaders whose views' 
are limited to the interests of a nation that they themselves 
represent ; it leads to the multiplication, under the influence of 
individual will, of personal hobbies and “fads,” to the neglect 
and injury of what is really important to the general good. 

As the necessary result of individualism, it is essentially the 
religion of selfishness. Protestantism laughs at heroic virtue, 
such as the Catholic Church cherishes in thousands of her saints. 
It has its heroes, but they are in it, not of it. The hero whom alk 
England is at present lamenting is accurately described by the 
most thoughtful of English newspapers as “a semi-Catholic.” It 
is impossible for any one to be a hero unless he is unselfish, and 
no one can be unselfish until he has subdued his individualism. 
The normal Protestant is the sensible, steadygoing, respectable 
man who has ever an eye to his own interest, who does not even 
aim at anything very exalted, whose great principle in life is to 
protect the interests of Number One, and if the interests of 
others at all interfere with these, why, so much the worse fot 
them. He cannot understand asceticism, and fancies that a 
mortified means a miserable life. He speaks of the Catholi¢ 
saint, or of one who aims at a life of perfection, as a devotee 
who sacrifices his happiness here for a delusive phantom which 
he pictures hereafter. This spirit of selfishness it is, which has 
made England so unpopular in Europe and isolated her among 
the nations. She reflects in her policy the spirit of the religion 
which she professes. She has no guiding principle, except her 
own narrow interests. Those interests are at present chiefly 
commercial interests, which are more exclusively selfish than 
any other. There is something noble in fighting for an idea. 
There is something ignoble in fighting for mere material 
gains. Before the commercial spirit the spirit of chivalry 
necessarily disappears. Protestantism is incompatible with 
chivalry, because chivalry is completely and wholly opposed 
to the spirit of selfishness. Chivalry scorned to weigh as 
in a scale the material pros and cons when its honour was 
at stake, whereas the modern spirit takes a business view of 
war and peace. 

Unfortunately, it is not only a business view; even the 
commercial interests are prone to be neglected in a country 
where Protestantism has imbued the rulers with a spirit of 
selfishness, if the interests of themselves or their party are 
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involved in the choice. Highmindedness in the true sense dies 
out under the baneful influences of Protestant morality. It 
must needs do so, because highmindedness implies a lofty ideal, 
and Protestantism is incapable of an ideal. The shepherd is no 
longer ready to give his life for his sheep, to sacrifice political 
existence or political power in the interest of right, but uncon- 
sciously shapes his course according to what he conceives to be 
his own interests, and if he is in danger of losing office because 
he has or has not adopted this or that policy, he changes his 
policy in accordance with the wishes of those who hired him, 
if thereby he can retain his post. To the honour of his nation 
he is comparatively indifferent. What did the leaders of party 
in Greece, in the days of decadence, care for the success of 
Philip, so long as they could remain at the head of affairs? 
What cared the Roman Emperors, in the rapid degeneracy of 
the second and third centuries, whether the legions in Britain 
or Spain were victorious, so long as defeat did not endanger 
their own safety, or victory set up too powerful a rival to 
contest the Empire with them? Love of country gave way 
to love of self, patriotism to selfishness. This is what we must 
expect to make its appearance, little by little, in England as 
the traditions of medizval chivalry give place to the traditions 
of the Reformation. There are signs of the danger being near 
at hand, even if it be not already in our midst. 

Protestantism, moreover, while it banishes chivalry, intro- 
duces a monster which is at first sight social rather than moral ; 
but nevertheless has a moral element and moral effects. Vulgarity 
is one of the essential companions of low-class Protestantism. 
Whatever the Catholic Church has been accused of, no one has 
ever dared to accuse her of vulgarity. She cannot be vulgar 
any more than could her Divine Founder; but Protestantism 
is most incontestably vulgar, and the more Protestant the more 
vulgar. Some of our readers will remember the picture in 
Punch of “A Christian gentleman denouncing y® Pope,” from 
the inimitable pencil of Doyle. Everything about the scene is 
vulgar ; the man is vulgar, his attitude is vulgar, his expression 
is vulgar, his auditors are vulgar. It was a drawing full of moral 
teaching. It taught above all that there is always something 
vulgar in revolt. 

It may be urged, and with truth, that the upper class in 
England yield to none in courtesy and refinement ; but it is 
not in the upper class that the distinctive effects of Catholic 
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and Protestant training respectively show themselves. Education 
imparts a delicacy of feeling that shrinks from outward acts of 
discourtesy, even where it does not shrink from sin: there is a 
tradition of gentleness, and self-respect, and respect for the 
feelings of others, which is in England a part of the inherit- 
ance transmitted from Catholic times. It is in the common 
people that the vulgarity of Protestantism shows itself. It 
is to Protestantism that the coarseness and roughness of the 
lower class in England is mainly owing. Witness the 
contrast of English awkwardness to the courtesy of the Irish 
or Tyrolese peasant, or of the Italian contadino. The shopmen 
of the large cities, the boys who insult passers-by on a Sunday 
evening in certain districts of London, the average lower 
middle class in cities and towns and villages alike, are deeply 
dyed in vulgarity. There is no inborn respect for authority : 
simply because the authority which alone claims interior and 
universal submission is gone, and in its place is set up an 
usurper which they either ignore or despise. What reverence 
they have, is given to the courteous gentleness, which they are 
always ready to acknowledge in one who belongs to the edu- 
cated class. The authority of the State, the law and its repre- 
sentative, the policeman and police magistrates, they respect and 
fear because more powerful than themselves. But as for the 
willing reverence due to those who are the representatives of 
God, why should they pay it to any, when the yoke of him who 
sits supreme above all other authority on earth has been set 
aside, and those who should have bowed the neck to him have 
revolted from his sway? Least of all do they reverence the 
ministers of a false religion. The Northern farmer and the 
London rough alike have but an ill-disguised contempt for those 
who come to preach to them their self-authorized versions of 
what they call the Gospel. 

But the worst feature in the influence of Protestantism on 
England as a nation is the gradual undermining of national 
vigour by luxury. It is perfectly true that the same work has 
been done in nations still calling themselves Catholic, through a 
decay of faith and a deliberate rejection of the practice of 
their religion; but in England the work of corruption has not 
been the deliberate revolt of the individual against the Church 
of God which forbade the indulgence of his passions, but has 
resulted from a systematic removal on the part of authority 
of those restraints which alone can preserve a nation from 
moral decrepitude. When the Catholic system of education 
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was changed for that which prevails at the present day, 
when confession was abolished and the young deprived of 
those safeguards of innocence which the Church, in her love 
for youthful purity, has always jealously upheld, pagan vices 
began once more to make havoc among the young. The vices 
now almost universal among the lower classes in large towns, 
and at least lamentably common in the upper class, must 
necessarily sap the vigour of a nation as generations go on. 
It is not so much any physical deterioration to which we refer, 
as the weakening of the will, the incapacity for self-denial, 
the loss of the power of self-restraint, the inherited tendency 
to sacrifice all other considerations to the gratification of the 
moment. Those who have had under their care the moral or 
physical health of the young are well aware of these results in 
the case of individuals, and the character of a nation is but the 
reflection of the character of the collective units who compose it. 
This habitual vice which Protestantism has let loose on England 
cannot fail in course of revolving ages to destroy the vigour of 
the nation’s will. Vice was one of the elements which rendered 
ancient Rome an easy prey to the barbarian invader. The 
manhood of the nation was gone. The immorality which had 
disfigured the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum had rendered 
utterly feeble the will of the corrupt inhabitants of the cities 
of Italy. Every one who has to deal with inebriates is aware 
of the miserable powerlessness of their will and the prostration of 
their power of resistance, and other forms of bodily indulgence 
seem to add to this evil a tendency to rebellion, and the malice 
of an obstinate will, which is not one of a drunkard’s vices. The 
effects of this on the policy of a nation will be a want of 
energy and moral force, which will display itself more and 
more clearly in proportion to the greater dependence of the 
popular leaders on the favour of the corrupt masses. 

This introduces another source of weakness which is due in- 
directly to Protestantism. We are not alluding to any one form 
of government rather than another, but to the weakness of central 
authority through a fear of popular outcry. A religion which 
contains in itself the elements of anarchy, which proclaims the 
right of each individual to judge for himself of all things in 
Heaven and on earth, a religion which is rooted in selfishness, - 
and makes individualism its guiding principle, necessarily 
exposes the ruling power to be swayed by the prevalent 
temper of the mob. It is incompatible, when it has worked 
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out its principles sufficiently, with a strong, secure government 
sufficiently independent to act with vigour and decision. It 
is not a question of monarchy or democracy, but of that sort 
of democracy that Protestantism introduces. America though 
a democracy and a Protestant country is not what we mean by 
a Protestant democracy. Its form of government was not the 
gradual result of Protestant influences subverting the influence 
of authority. When men quote the democracy of America as 
a proof that democracy is not to be feared for England, they 
forget the very different origin of the democratic influences 
in the two countries. They forget, moreover, that there are 
safeguards in America which render her democracy far more 
conservative than the democracy of Great Britain is Ifkely to 
be. They forget that a young country is no precedent for an 
old one, not to mention other considerations which destroy the 
value of the parallel. 

We cannot do more than just allude to another topic—the 
hostility of Ireland to England. Already the Irish Party have 
disturbed in no small degree the traditional calm and peaceful 
dignity of the English Parliament, and on more occasions than 
one have taken advantage of the traditional usages of the House 
to carry on a guerilla and a most successful warfare against 
the progress of effective legislation. Already the irreconcileable 
hatred of a knot of Transatlantic desperadoes has forced upon 
London what is almost a state of siege, and the quiet citizen 
who hears any unwonted report wonders whether it is some 
new attempt to wreck the national monuments and the public 
buildings of the city. Already the National Party in Ireland 
and America look forward with assured hope to practical 
independence near at hand, and many of them to further 
schemes of vengeance which are to satisfy, if it is possible, 
their deep-rooted hate. Already very serious misfortunes 
have accrued to England from the unhappy relations of 
the two countries, and there are plenty more to come, 
especially in case of an European war. They arise, it is true, 
at the present time out of an antagonism that is one of race 
more than one of religion, but they were not so in their first 
origin. The Irish hatred of England had its foundations laid 
in the unspeakeable barbarities of Elizabeth and Cromwell. 
It was the “ hunting out of the Papist dogs” which has brought 
down, by the working out of a natural law, the vengeance of 
Heaven on the hunters; it was the sickening atrocities of the 
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Puritan persecutors which were written down in the Book of 
God to be expiated by their descendants. It is dangerous 
to predict all that might have happened if England had 
remained Catholic, or to conjecture what would have been the 
present relations between the two countries, but we have at 
least a presumptive evidence in the friendly relations of England 
and Scotland, and England and Wales, where the diversity of 
race proved no cause of permanent hostility when joined to a 
community of religion. 

There is one other evil due to Protestantism with which we 
will conclude. We have said that liberty stimulates enterprise, 
and the spread of English colonization has certainly been 
stimulated by her freedom from obedience to the Church of 
God. The surplus population who crowd into our colonies 
would never have attained their present numbers under Catholic 
rule. The withdrawal of a large number of every generation 
into the ranks of celibacy in convents and monasteries, and 
especially the contrast of the celibate priest with the married 
parson, whose offspring furnish a considerable percentage of emi- 
grants: the check on the increase of the population by reason of 
the more frequent presence of the wholesome scourge of war, 
and the military spirit which commercial development infallibly 
tends to check; the controlling influence of the Church on 
colonies and colonists, forbidding the oppression and extirpa- 
tion of native tribes in countries which tempt the cupidity of 
the adventurer; the more contented and conservative spirit of 
the Catholic religion, would all have combined against the 
far-reaching settlements which England has possession of all 
over the world. Now it is the number and the distance of 
these settlements from the mother country which is one of the 
present sources of weakness to her. She has hard work to 
defend her outposts, which are threatened here by Russia, there 
by the Boers, elsewhere by the colonizing activity of Germany. 
The weakening of the central authority above mentioned 
makes itself especially felt when the extremities of the Empire 
are in question. The heart whose action is feeble cannot ensure 
a healthy circulation in the hand and foot. The student 
of Roman history will remember how the first signs of her 
decadence were her inability to support her authority in 
distant colonies. The outposts of Roman power were driven 
in. Britain and the Rhine thrust back the conqueror. It 
was not that her legionaries fought less bravely, or were 
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inferior in physical strength or power of endurance, any more 
than British soldiers in Egypt or Bashutoland. The vigour of 
the northern races had been found necessary as a supplement to 
the forces of Italy herself, and some of the best legions were 
recruited in Germany or France, just as in England’s armies 
Irish and Scottish are among her most valiant regiments. But 
this did not interfere with their courage in behalf of Rome. 
It was the miserable decay of the home government that was 
the source of her inability to maintain her authority. The 
admirable system of Roman colonization kept off the evil for 
a time, but the tie between the colonists and the mother country 
could not last for ever, and when the tide turned, and Rome 
began to be beaten back instead of advancing, military capacity 
and courage had no power to compensate for the feebleness of 
the home government, any more than solid muscles can supply 
the deficiencies of a diseased heart. 

But in comparing ancient Rome with modern England, 
there is one point we must not forget. Rome had no distinctive 
religion of her own. She sought to assimilate every religion, 
and to bring the gods of every captured country into the 
Capitol. England has a religion of her own—an illogical, false 
religion, a counterfeit of the Catholic Church, but nevertheless 
preserving certain elements stolen from the faith she has dis- 
owned and persecuted. I am not proposing to discuss whether 
a false religion is better than none at all; but for a nation the 
profession of a dogmatic religion is sure to engender dangers to 
its national welfare which would not occur if it weré perfectly 
indifferent to all religion. The insolent claims of an usurping 
Anglicanism have stirred up a bitter hostility not in the minds 
of Catholics alone, but of all who failed to recognize in the 
pretentious and domineering Establishment the marks of the 
Church Jesus Christ founded on earth. She has bred political 
Dissenters, of every shade of opinion, who unite in their deter- 
mined warfare against her unfair monopoly. The irrational 
contradictions inherent in her formularies have driven thousands 
along the path of scepticism. She herself in a futile attempt to 
perpetuate her power, has been compelled to admit a continually 
increasing liberty of belief, and requires even of her clergy only 
a “general assent” to her teaching—a convenient phrase which 
means that they may believe just what they like. This process 
of disintegration of the religion she professed, joined to the 
enmity it has justly excited, is an element of weakness unknown 
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to ancient Rome. Or, to put the matter in another light, England 
is in the position of a man of noble lineage, who has forfeited 
his inheritance and disgraced himself, and is at last compelled 
to serve in the ranks as a common soldier, whereas Rome 
started with no such advantages to forfeit. England once had 
the Faith and deliberately rejected it, and the curse of apostacy 
rests upon her. Rome never had the Faith, and her sin was 
against the dim light of the natural law, not against the brilliant 
light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. “High soar great fall.” 
We need not introduce any interference on the part of a God 
of Justice to account for the decadence of a country which has 
forfeited its faith. Heresy substituted for Truth contains 
elements of self-destruction which are absent where the Faith 
has never been. “It had been better for them not to have 
known the way of justice, than after they have known it to 
turn back from that holy commandment which was delivered to 
them.”! 

I have not touched on the flood of atheism advancing, surely 
though slowly, and finding no obstacle to bar its progress in the 
shifting sandbanks of Protestantism, which, on the contrary, 
provides a ready channel for its silent approach. All who call 
themselves Christians must look with dismay on the gulf of 
unbelief towards which we are drifting. It is perhaps the 
darkest part of the dark future that Protestantism provides for 
us. But to deal with this subject would lead me altogether 
beyond the scope of the present Paper. Nor have I alluded 
to what may be called the supernatural side of the present 
situation, because my object was to point out some of the 
elements of decay, which, even from a natural point of view, 
are an essential part of Protestantism, and must sooner or later 
bring about the decadence and degradation of every Protestant 
community. 


12 St. Peter ii. 21. 
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THERE is no doubt that from the carliest ages of the Church the 
cross was regarded as an object of veneration and devotion; no 
sign could be dearer and holier to the worshippers and lovers of 
Jesus Christ, none more productive of thankful remembrance of 
a crucified Redeemer. The cross has been found by missioners 
in countries where the faith, preached by the Apostles, has long 
since been forgotten, as in India, the scene of St. Thomas’ 
labours ; in Ethiopia and Abyssinia, evangelized by the eunuch 
of Queen Candace. The first Christians signed themselves with 
the cross on their forehead and breast ; the sacred symbol was 
ever before their eyes in their churches and in the seclusion of 
their own dwellings; “adorers of the Cross” was the oppro- 
brious epithet flung at them by heathen and unbelievers, who 
recoiled from the idea of connecting the zzfe/zr arbor with a 
Divine Being; Christ crucified was to the Jews indeed a 
stumbling-block and unto the Gentiles foolishness.’ Conse- 
quently as long as the cross continued to be a recognized 
instrument of torture, the Christian dared not exhibit it 
publicly. After Constantine had finally abolished its use, crosses, 
and subsequently crucifixes, were openly erected on the public 
ways, where the ¢ermini of the Romans formerly stood. Thus 
the symbol of Christianity superseded the Mercurii and 
Terminal gods of Polytheism, and from this may be traced the 
custom in every Catholic country of placing large crucifixes by 
the roadside at the entrance of towns and villages.” 

But it was not until some years after the promulgation of the 
Gospel, that the Christian artist ventured to attach the figure of 
the Redeemer to the cross. The change from the simple cross 


Sg Cor. i. 33 

2 The object of this pious custom formerly prevalent in England, is given in 
treatise printed 1496 at Westminster. ‘‘For this reason be crosses by the waye 
that when folks passynge see the crosses, they should think-on Him that dyed on ye 
Cross, and worshippe Him.” 
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to the crucifix, from the symbolic to the realistic representation, 
was gradual, and the action of the Church was extremely 
cautious in this respect. From the time of the Machabees the 
second commandment was generally understood as prohibiting, 
not only the worship of images, but the making of them. 
Origen asserts that in his time (230 A.D.) no maker of images 
was to be found amongst the Jews, and when Vitellius was 
marching through Judea to meet Aretas, the inhabitants 
entreated him to take another course on account of the figures 
they observed on his standard. Jewish converts therefore would 
enter the Church strongly imbued with hatred of images, and 
would experience scandal from their use ; whilst converts from 
paganism would shrink from them as savouring of the idolatry 
they had renounced. Tertullian protests against all simulacra 
as practically the same as idols; he thought painting and 
sculpture reprehensible, and reproached Hermogenes for being a 
painter. Many others shared his opinion; this aversion to 
material imagery long remained unabated, and withheld the 
Christian of the first centuries from adding the figure of the 
Saviour to the cross. But the instinct of human nature has ever 
been to embody in visible form the object of its worship; man 
needs something material whereon to rest his senses ; images 
are the book of him who has no other, and the eye, by the 
assistance of a crucifix, conveys to the mind a more accurate 
and impressive idea than could be imprinted by a perusal of the 
Passion. And when the early Christian artist shrank from 
exhibiting his Deity in the moment of His deepest humiliation, 
suffering capital punishment in its most degrading form, the 
Book of the Apocalypse furnished him with a happy mode of 
insinuating the death of Christ by symbols : the Lamb which had 
been slain was placed at the foot of the cross, or at the inter- 
section ; in pursuance of this idea the head of our Lord, or the 
emblem of a dove, serpent, or fish, in medallions in the centre or 
ends of ancient crosses are of frequent occurrence. This first 
development in the direction of realism led to the representation 
of the figure upon the cross. Sometimes both symbolism and 
realism were combined, as in the beautiful pectoral cross of 
Byzantine workmanship and ancient date found in the grave of 
Queen Dagmar of Denmark, which bears on one side the figure 
of Christ, on the other a portrait of the Saviour, and heads of 
saints. Dr. Rock® states that the most ancient mention of any 
3 Hierurgia, v. 2. p. 549. 
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image of the Divine Redeemer hanging upon the cross is 
furnished by Lactantius (306) or whoever was author of the 
poem De Passione Domini, from which it may be inferred that it 
was usual to have crucifixes similar to those we now employ. 
St. Augustine‘ testifies to the custom of affixing the image to 
the cross and exhorts Christians to make use of pictures and 
figures of Christ to excite compunction and devotion to the sick. 
France claims the honour of having possessed the first crucifix- 
painting exhibited in public; Gregory of Tours mentions as 
something unusual one which existed in a church in Narbonne 
towards the end of the sixth century.2 The celebrated graffte 
blasfemo of the Palatine is probably a caricature of some 
undiscovered sculptured or painted crucifixion of the first 
centuries. It is a rough outline representing the figure of a 
crucified man with an ass’s head, beside which a man wearing 
the short tunic of a slave stands in the attitude of prayer. The 
inscription scrawled below, A/examenos worshipping his God, 
would indicate that some heathen slave executed it in mockery 
of a fellow-slave. On the other hand it is quite possible that 
the sketch may be the work of one who had never seen a picture 
of the Crucifixion, but who was familiar with the twofold charge 
brought against Christians of adoring an ass’s head, and of 
paying homage to a crucified criminal. 

For the most part during the first centuries of her existence, 
the Church seems to have favoured pictorial rather than 
sculpturesque representations of the Crucifixion. Idolatry was 
ever apt to creep in, and on this account the use of the plastic 
art, whereby the figure was made to stand out in relief, or what 
sculptors term the round, was considered dangerous, as bordering 
upon an infringement of the command against graven images. 
Serenus, Bishop of Marseilles, a contemporary of St. Gregory of 
Tours, thought fit to destroy all the images in his church ; but 
for this act he incurred the Papal censure. The emperors 
constantly published edicts against them, and the Council of 
Constantinople (754) averred that the worship of images of our 
Lord arose from and contributed to a tendency to lower the 
Divine and exalt the human nature. The iconoclastic contro- 
versy amongst the Greeks took the same course with crucifixes 


* Augustine, De Visit. Inf. 62, c. 3. 

® **Est apud Narbonensem urbem in ecclesia seniore que B. Genesii reliquias 
claudit, pictura que dominum nostrum quasi precinctum linteo indicat crucifixum ” 
(Greg. Turon. De gloria martyrum, lib. i. ¢. 23). 
VOL. XXXIV, Ww 
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as with other carved images, and when the distinction was made 
between icons and images, the crucifix ranked with the latter. 
Small metal crucifixes are known to have been in use as objects 
of private devotion previous to the sixth century. A crucifix 
claiming to be the most ancient in existence is to be seen in the 
monastery of Xeropotama in Mount Athos ; it is a reputed gift 
of the Empress Pulcheria (414—453) and consists of one long 
piece and two cross pieces of dark wood, the figure being of 
ivory or bone. The crucifix of Lucca, said to belong to the 
sixth century, is carved in cedar-wood, and bears our Lord 
crowned as a king and vested in a long pontifical robe as a 
priest. The Crucifixion in the Syrian MSS. of 586, preserved in 
the Laurentian library at Florence, represents the Saviour as 
fully clothed in a purple robe, the arms stretched out in a 
horizontal position, so that the body is not hanging, and fastened 
by four nails to the cross. The crucifix of Pope John the 
Seventh shows the figure clothed in a long tunic in form and 
folds most graceful ; in the celebrated crucifix of Charlemagne, 
given to Leo the Third (815), it is clad in an ample waist-cloth, 
and the wound in the side is visible. 

Between the earlier crucifixes and those of later date, a great 
difference in the manner of representing our Lord is observable. 
In the former He is for the most part standing erect, with calm 
and painless countenance, His eyes open, in His character of 
Lord of Life rather than that of Man of Sorrows; the repre- 
sentation of the dead or dying Christ, with drooping head and 
closed eyes, marks a later period of religious art, when the idea of 
agony and death as connected with the God-Man became more 
familiar. Another change, made in the form of the crucifix in 
the interval between the sixth and fourteenth centuries, is that 
the figure of the Redeemer is gradually divested of clothing 
until it is reduced to almost complete nudity. It is, however, 
certain that in the earliest representations of the Crucifixion the 
figure was without drapery, for Gregory of Tours relates that 
in his day our Lord appeared three times in a dream to a certain 
priest named Basileus, chiding him for exhibiting in his church 
a picture of the Crucified without any garment. The Bishop 
accordingly ordered a veil to be hung before the picture, we 
crucifixus nudus a populo aspiceretur. WHence may perhaps have 
arisen the custom of clothing the figure with a long robe with 
sleeves, leaving only the hands and feet uncovered. The mira- 
culous crucifix of Amiens (tenth century) is completely covered 
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with a robe falling in folds. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the robe becomes shorter, the sleeves disappear, ‘the 
breast is already left bare. In the thirteenth, the tunic becomes 
as short as possible; in the fourteenth it is replaced by a piece 
of linen rolled round the loins. Molinus® asserts that he 
considers it more suitable and correct that the form of our Lord 
should be thus girded rather than robed. Gretser’ gives it as 
his opinion that, since it was the received custom of the Romans 
completely to strip the criminal before attaching him to the 
cross, there is little doubt that our Lord suffered thus, and it 
is in this that the inexpressible ignominy of the cross consisted. 
Que autem confusio, asks St. Ambrose,’ nist crux, quod nudus 
pependit in ea? St. Bonaventure and Ludolph of Saxony affirm 
the same. What chiefly militates against this opinion is not 
the fact that Christ is universally represented with more or less 
drapery, since it was obviously necessary that He should be so 
placed before the eyes of the faithful, but that the linen cloth 
wherewith He was girded is preserved as a relic. This is, 
however, not conclusive, because it was not spoken of until the 
time when spurious relics abounded; or it may have been the 
cloth placed over the face at the time of the crucifixion, or again, 
the cloth which Joseph of Arimathea and his assistants wrapped 
round the Body when preparing it for burial. 

No mention is made in Holy Scripture of the number of the 
nails employed in the crucifixion, and it is impossible to decide 
positively whether there were three or four. Gretser says that 
as the soldiers who attached our Lord to the Cross were four 
in number, it is probable that each drove in a nail. St.Cyprian 
speaks of the nails which pierced our Lord’s feet in the plural 
number, and he had been an eye-witness of the Roman manner 
of crucifying. Again, in the revelations to St. Bridget, our 
Lady tells the Saint that her Son’s feet and hands were trans- 
fixed by four sharp nails. On the other hand, among the 
instruments of the Passion discovered in the heart of St.Clare 
of Montefalco, there were only three nails, of which one was 
longer than, the other two; and St. Gregory Nazianzen calls 


§ Lib. de piet. cap. 79. 

7 “*Si consuetudine receptum erat apud Romanos et alias gentes quibus crucifixis 
usurpata, nudos plane et absque velamento crucifigere, omnino probabile sit Christus 
ita fuisse crucifixum. . . Certum non est Christus nudum in crucem perpendisse, sed 
tantum meo judicio probabilius est quam contrarium ” (De Cruce, 1. 1. c.°22). 

8 Amb. /z Ps. 43. 
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the Cross ¢riclave lignum (rpiendrov Eddov). In the most ancient 
representations, the nails are four in number, the feet being 
placed side by side on the footboard to which they are attached, 
one nail through each; the crossed feet, pierced by a single 
nail, mark a later period, and the generally received opinion at 
present seems to be in favour of three nails. The suppedaneum, 
or support for the feet, invariably present in some shape or other 
in the oldest pictures, is often absent in more modern crucifxes. 
It is supposed to have been originally omitted in deference to 
those passages of Scripture which allude to our Saviour’s hanging 
on a tree, though it is hardly to be thought possible for the 
whole weight of the body to have depended from the hands, 
as the wounds would have been torn out by the strain. Some 
writers assert that cords, passed round the shoulders or the 
breast, were employed to relieve the hands of a portion of the 
weight ; the earliest pictures represent a small cross-beam below 
the feet, which was probably the original form of the suppe- 
daneum. Some writers describe the Cross as composed of four 
pieces, the shaft or upright beam, the transverse beam from 
which the body hung, and two smaller bars, one below for the 
feet, the other above for the title® There are some ancient 
pictures which represent the Cross without any portion rising 
above the cross-beam, in the shape, that is, of a fT. This form 
is not common, and Gretser opines it to be incontrovertible, 
that the Cross on which our Lord suffered had four ends: 
Christum non esse crucifixum in cruce commissa, sed in tmmissa. 
Irenzeus also speaks quite certainly on this point. St. Basil 
and St. Damascene compare the four branches of the Cross to 
the four quarters of the globe; St. Augustine interprets the 
words of St. Paul," when he speaks of the breadth and length 
and height and depth of Christ’s charity, as referring to the 
shape of the Cross. Nor are those pictures correct which 
represent the crosses of the malefactors as T-shaped, for other- 
wise the Empress Helena would have had no difficulty in 
distinguishing them from that of the Saviour. The idea that 
our Lord’s Cross was decussata, what is commonly called a 
St. Andrew’s cross, or that it was composed of three pieces, 


® “*Stipes erectus et lignum transversum truncus suppositus et titulus super- 
positus.” 

30 “*Habitus (figura crucis) fines et summitates habuit quinque ; duas in longitudine, 
duas in latitudine, una in medio, in qua quiescit qui clavis affigitur” (Iren. 1. 2, c. 42). 
1 Ephes. iii. 18. 
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somewhat in the form of a Y, is repugnant to the consensus of 
ancient and modern art, as well as the traditions of the Church ; 
the latter shape, formerly employed for the cross on the back 
of Gothic chasubles; has been authoritatively condemned. 
There are some persons who endeavour to attach a doctrinal 
signification to the position of the figure upon the cross, alleging 
that crucifixes in which the arms are not extended in an hori- 
zontal manner, so as to raise the hands above the head, belong 
to heretics who deny the universality of the Redemption; but 
there is no foundation for this, the intention of the artist being 
probably to represent the suffering caused by the extreme ten- 
sion of the muscles, and their relaxation in death. St. Bridget 
describes the arms as extended straight, so as to bring the 
intersection between the shoulders at the time of crucifixion, 
the hands being dragged to reach the holes prepared for the 
nails. She also testifies to the wearing of the Crown of Thorns 
upon the Cross, adding that it was so placed as to fall half-way 
down the forehead, and that from its sharp points several streams 
of blood flowed down the face.’* Some writers aver that the 
Crown of Thorns was removed from the Head of the Saviour, 
as it was usual to take all covering from the head previous to 
crucifixion. Caput obnubito infclici arbori suspendito, Scripture 
speaks of the reed being taken away, not of the removal of the 
crown. Gretser states that, as Christ was in mockery called a 
king, and the title of King was inscribed upon the Cross, it is 
probable that it was left upon His Sacred Head in mockery of 
His supposed royalty: corona insigne regni affectati; and even 
if it was necessary to remove it before stripping off the robe, 
it could easily have been replaced. It is scarcely absent from 
ancient any more than from modern sculptures and paintings, 
unless superseded by the regal crown of the symbolic crucifix. 
In ancient sculptured representations of the Crucifixion, and 
in those which abound in the earliest MS., some singular details 
and accessories are often found. The symbols of the sun and 
moon are introduced in remembrance of the eclipse which 
occurred at the time, or as emblematic of the homage of nature. 
The rare addition of the soldiers casting lots is found in an ivory 
of the eighth century at Venice, and in the illuminations which 
enrich the Medicean MSS. The Blessed Virgin and St. John 
frequently appear in ancient works ; likewise the two thieves, the 


12 «*Corona spinea capiti ejus artissime imposita fuit, que ad medium frontis 
descendebat ” (Rev. S. Birg. 1. iv. c. 70). 
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Maries, the officers with the lance, &c. ; the skull at the foot of 
the cross is a late addition of symbolic detail. The introduction 
of blood issuing from the wounds is a realistic feature, supposed 
to have doctrinal reference to the Blessed Sacrament ; sometimes 
angels are depicted holding a chalice to catch it as it flows forth. 
The title is very rarely wanting, though it varies greatly in 
different representations. 

The rage of unbelievers has always delighted to spend itself 
on maltreatment of the crucifix. St. Simon Stylites wept over 
the treatment of the image of the Saviour by the Samaritans ; 
St. Louis of France was roused to holy indignation at witnessing 
the atrocities committed by the Saracens. Martyrs were invited 
by their heathen persecutors to purchase exemption from torture 
by trampling on the symbol of their salvation; Jews often re- 
peated on the effigy of our Lord the barbarities they heaped 
on His Sacred Person. But the excesses of Pagan and Turk 
were equalled, nay, surpassed, by the treatment the crucifix 
received at the hands of the followers of the Reformers in our 
own and other countries. Lutherans and Calvinists, Puritans 
and Albigenses committed indescribable outrages on the image 
of the Crucified ; they offered it every affront, they shrank from ° 
no sacrilege. In France the figure was torn from the cross, 
scourged, pierced, and burnt. In Germany, Luther and Carl- 
stadius urged their followers to display a like zeal. They cried: 
“ Pull them down, dash them on the ground, break them, pierce 
them, kick them, trample on them, knock them about, hit the 
idols on the mouth! Whenever you see a crucifix, be sure you 
spit in its face!” “To the devil with all images of this kind ; 
they never have done any good!” In England, some soldiers 
in the suburbs of London were engaged in literally crucifying 
the Son of God afresh, when, by a miracle, blood and water 
flowed from the wounds."* On other occasions and in other 
localities similar occurrences are recorded, when blood issued 
from the hands and feet of an outraged image. 

Miracles of a different nature are also narrated in connection 
with the crucifix. It has often spoken with a human voice, as 
in the well-known instance of St. Thomas, when the Redeemer, 


13 “*Sie schreien: Reisz’, schmeisz’, brich, stich, stosse, tritt, wirf, schlag die 
Gétzen an’s Maul! Siehst Du ein Crucifix, so spei ihm in’s Angesicht!” ‘* Ad 
diabolum cum hujusmodi imaginibus, nullius enim boni causa sunt” (Luth. Cove. 
de Invent. Crucis). 

14 Surius, an. 1559. 
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addressing him from the cross, commended his writings, and 
asked what he desired in reward of his services. St. Hedwig, 
Queen of Poland, was praying before the crucifix in a church 
when one of the hands was seen to detach itself and bless her, 
and a voice assured her that her request was granted. A 
similar prodigy is related in the life of St. Dunstan of a monk, 
Osbertus (1020): when he was debating whether a certain 
decree should be confirmed or abolished, a voice from the 
crucifix upon the wall bade him desist from making any 
alteration in what was established. 

Processional crosses were borne at the head of solemn pro- 
cessions at a very early period. When Augustine and his 
companions had their first interview with Ethelbert (597), they 
came “bearing a silver cross for banner, and an image of the 
Lord the Saviour painted on a board.” In the beginning they 
were merely ornamental crosses without a figure; subsequently 
the crucifix was introduced, a great impetus having been 
given to the public use of the crucifix when the Council of 
Constantinople (692) enjoined the historical representation of 
our Lord’s death as preferable to the symbolic. The station 
cross of Mayence, with many medallions of Scripture subjects, 
the work of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the earlier 
one of Plainz, near Kreuznach, are German relics of great 
interest and value. The crozier of an archbishop sometimes 
had a figure attached to the cross, as is seen from some ancient 
brasses or effigies, such as that of Bishop Cranley, 1417, in 
New College chapel. The Second Council of Nicza ordered 
crucifixes to be exposed in churches as an incentive to devotion, 
and every altar is now required to be furnished with one; it 
is placed there because the altar is an emblem of Calvary. It 
does not appear that this practice was commenced before the 
tenth century, Bloxam"™ gives it as his opinion that the crucifix 
did not supersede the simple cross originally placed upon the 
altar in Anglo-Saxon churches until the fourteenth .or fifteenth 
century ; after the Reformation it was retained, together with 
the candlesticks, by the Prayer-book of Edward the Sixth, 
but was abolished, as were all other images, by an ordinance 
of Parliament in 1643. The earliest notice of a crucifix set 
up in a church is by some said to be the account of the silver 
figure which Pope Leo the Third (795) set up in St. Peter’s. 
There is no reason to believe that it was raised aloft upon a 
screen, as was ordered later on by the /zstructiones Fabrice of 
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St. Charles Borromeo: “ Under the vaulted arch of the chancel 
in every church, especially in parochial churches, let a cross, 
having thereon the image of Christ, devoutly and becomingly 
made of wood, or any other material, be exposed and con- 
veniently placed.” In the churches of our own land, built in 
Catholic times, there was ordinarily a gallery which ran across 
the nave at the entrance of choir or chancel, and which received 
the name of rood-loft, from the circumstance that a large 
crucifix or rood was always erected there, the face turned 
towards the body of the church, so as to be seen by the people, 
and also in accordance with the traditional belief that the 
position of our Saviour whilst suspended on the Cross was 
facing the west. Pugin” asserts that an earlier date than the 
eleventh century can hardly be assigned for the introduction of 
the Rood with the figures of Mary and John, by which it was 
almost invariably accompanied, into the churches ; after that 
period it appears to have been always there. The rood-loft was 
often richly adorned and elaborately carved ; if none existed, the 
cross-beam of the chancel served to support the crucifix and 
attendant figures. Sometimes the crucifix was suspended by 
chains from the upper arcade of the chancel. During the preva- 
lence of the iconoclastic mania, the crucifix was precipitated 
from its pinnacle upon the screen and its niche above the altar ; 
the figure of Mary was hurled—by those who did not call her 
blessed—to the pavement, and the image of the Beloved 
Disciple shattered to atoms. They were replaced, as every one 
is aware, by the royal arms, by order of Government. Out 
of the universal destruction of rood-loft images in the reigns 
of Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth, only one set is mentioned 
by Bloxam as having escaped ; they now form a reredos in a 
small church in North Wales. He speaks, however, of meeting 
with many sculptured representations in bas-relief of our Saviour 
upon the Cross on the walls or over the doorways of churches, 
with or without the figures of the Virgin and St. John; some 
being in a mutilated condition. 

It is well known that during the period of persecution in 
England, the use of the crucifix was interdicted in private as 
well as in public. Parties of armed men were warranted at any 
time to enter the houses of Catholics to search for and seize 
rosaries and other objects of devotion, the mere possession of 
which was punishable by law, while to be seen wearing a cross 


13 Treatise on Rood-screens, also Glossary of Arch, Ornament. 
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of gold or any other material round the neck was a crime of 
high treason. 

While the enemies of the Cross of Christ in modern times, 
as in the earliest ages of the Church, cease not to manifest their 
hatred of the sacred symbol, to the Christian now as then, no 
image is dearer or holier than the crucifix; and as he gazes on 
the figure of his crucified God, he can say, in the words of the 
late Canon Rock: “That virgin brow of Christ enwreathed 
with thorns; those lips disparted, not with plaintiveness, but 
sighing forth a supplication and a pardon for His executioners 
with their latest breath ; that serenity of agonizing painfulness, 
those hands and feet bored with rugged nails; all this possesses 
a sad, a silent, but a powerful eloquence.” / 
ELLIS SCHREIBER. 
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THE glories of Mary, wheresoever manifested, should be dear 
to all her children. And indeed, we find throughout all cen- 
turies that the shrines where she has been specially venerated 
have been centres of attraction not only for the populations 
around, but also for pilgrims from the most distant parts of 
the world. The beautiful history, however, of our Lady’s appa- 
ritions in Mexico some three hundred and fifty years ago, and 
of the sanctuary which she possesses near the city, is, I think, 
not sufficiently known in Europe at the present day. The 
remoteness of time and place, the frequent revolutions which 
have swept over this land since the Conquest, and the discredit 
into which it has justly fallen, especially in the eyes of English- 
men, have thrown a veil of obscurity over a miraculous incident 
which is not less wonderful than those of La Salette and 
Lourdes, which forms the brightest page in Mexican annals— 
honorificentia populi nostri—and which should be a hope and 
a consolation to the stranger whose lot calls him to Mexico, as 
well as to us who deplore the prolonged misfortunes of our 
native land. 

In the following account I shall keep strictly to the oldest 
and most authentic tradition. My chief sources of information 
are (1) the work of the Bachiller Luis Becerra Tanco presbitero, 
entitled, Nuestra Seitora de Guadalupe y origen de su Milagrosa 
imagen (first published in 1666). This historian tells us himself 
how he learned the history he relates. He could understand and 
speak the Mexican language perfectly, having been brought up 
among the natives, and having exercised for years his ministry 
in their behalf. He had likewise discharged the office of Lector 
of the Mexican language in the Royal University of Mexico, 
and had been named Synodal Examiner of the same tongue 
by the Ilustrisimos Sefiores Manso y Zufiiga, Sagade-Bugueiro, 
and Ramirez de Prado, Archbishops of the metropolis. He had, 
further, been closely connected with persons of standing and 
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¢redit, who had instructed him respecting the events which I am 
going to relate, and who had got their information directly from 
those who had known the chief actors in those events. He was 
consequently well qualified not only to study and compare, as 
he did most assiduously, the maps and hymns by means of 
which the Mexicans recorded the chief facts of their history, 
but also to obtain from an unvitiated source the oral tradition 
as regards Our Lady of Guadalupe. The science, veracity, and 
authenticity of Becerra Tanco have never been called in ques- 
tion. His testimony is corroborated by that of contemporary 
authors, such as Miguel Sanchez, de la Vega, and Florencia.' 
(2) La Aparicion de Nuestra Setora de Guadalupe, by the 
Licenciado Don J. Julian Tornel y Mendivil. This work ig 
generally considered as the most weighty on the subject. It, 
resumes in a clear and complete manner all that has been said 
in past centuries on Our Lady of Guadalupe, and it answers 
the chief objections brought against the devotion to her. Tornel 
published his book in 1849. (3) La Virgen del Tepeyac, a 
pamphlet by a Jesuit Father (published in Puebla, 1882—Colegio 
de Artes y Oficios), which may be recommended to those who 
wish to read a truly philosophical and theological discussion of 
the whole history. I have also had the means of obtaining 
correct information respecting the shrine, having frequently been 
there myself, and being personally acquainted with some of the 
canons of the Collegiate Church of Guadalupe, in particular 
with the Sefior Abad. 

It was at early dawn one December morning in 1531, ten 
years after the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, that a 
poor Indian who had recently been converted to Christianity, 
and had received in baptism the names of Juan Diego, was 
going on foot from Tolpetbac, the village where he resided, and 
which is about two leagues distant from Mexico, to Halteloleo, 
one of the suburbs of the capital, to hear Mass there and attend 
the catechism. On passing by a hill called the Tepeyac, which 
lay about half way on his road, his attention was suddenly 


1 Sanchez was a priest who wrote the first treatise on Our Lady of Guadalupe 
that was printed. He died, aged eighty years, in 1674. Luis Lazo de la Vega, one 
of the first historians of the apparitions, was Vicar of the Chapel of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, and afterwards Canon of the Cathedral of Mexico. He published a 
history of the Virgin of Tepeyac in Mexican, in the year 1649, six months after 
Sanchez had published his work. Padre Francisco de Florencia was one of the most 
renowned of early Mexican Jesuits. He wrote the Zstre/la del Norte (Vide Tornel, 
vol. i. chap. ii.). 
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arrested by a sound, as of many birds singing sweetly and 
harmoniously, which seemed to come from out a white and 
resplendent cloud just then hanging over the summit of the 
hill. He next heard the delicate voice of a lady calling him by 
his name and bidding him come up the steep. Juan obeyed in 
all simplicity, without fear or disquiet of any sort; and there, 
in the midst of the cloud’s splendour, he saw a young and 
beautiful lady, who asked him whither he was going so early, 
and upon his making answer, said to him, speaking in his native 
tongue, “Know, my much-beloved son, that I am the ever 
Virgin Mary, Mother of the true God, who is the Author of life, 
the Creator of all things, and the Lord of Heaven and earth. ... 
It is my desire that a temple should be built me in this place, 
where, as thy Mother and that of thy countrymen, I will display 
my loving mercy and the compassion which I feel towards the 
natives of this land and (indeed) towards all who love and seek 
me and solicit my protection, and where I shall take into 
account their prayers and tears, giving them comfort and relief. 
And in order that my wish may be satisfied, I charge thee go 
to the Bishop’s palace in the City of Mexico, and tell him it is 
I who send thee, and that I want him to build me a temple in 
this spot. Tell him all that thou hast seen and heard, and rest 
assured that I, on my part, will show thee my gratitude for all 
thou doest as regards this my behest.” Juan Diego fell upon 
his face, and after humbly venerating the Virgin, promised to 
perform her mandate, and forthwith turned his steps towards 
the Bishop’s palace in the city. It was not without some oppo- 
sition on the part of the prelate’s servants that he succeeded 
in obtaining an interview. And even when he did see the 
Bishop, who was then the Ilustrisimo Sefior Don Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga, first Bishop of Mexico, his account was not credited 
by his Eminence, who suspected that the poor Indian neophyte 
must be labouring under a delusion from the devil. He pro- 
mised, however, to give the matter further thought, and dismissed 
him kindly. 

As Juan was going home to his village late that evening, 
reflecting sadly on his disappointment, our Lady appeared to 
him again on the Tepeyac, and inquired as to the result of his 
visit to the Bishop. The Indian related all that had happened, 
and begged the Virgin to appoint for this her mission some 
person of note whose testimony would be more readily accepted 
than his. But she ordered him to return the next day to the 
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city and repeat her message to Don Fray Zumarraga. The next 
day was Sunday. Juan Diego, after hearing Mass at Halteloleo, 
betook himself to the Bishop’s residence. There he met with 
the same opposition as the previous day on the part of the 
servants, but was finally admitted into the Bishop’s presence, 
to whom he reiterated our Lady’s orders. The holy prelate 
began to think more seriously of the Indian’s account, and told 
him to ask the Blessed Virgin, if he saw her again, for some 
sign whereby he might know for certain that she had honoured 
the land with her sensible presence and wanted a temple in the 
Tepeyac. It was acause of some astonishment to the Bishop 
to see the simplicity and composure with which Juan accepted 
this mandate. He called in two of his dependants and ordered 
them—speaking in Spanish, lest the Indian should understand— 
to foHow Juan from a distance and observe his every doing on 
the road. Juan then took leave of the Bishop, and the dependants 
did as they had been told; but on coming to the hill of the 
apparitions, Juan Diego suddenly vanished from their sight, 
and they, disgusted with a search which lasted some time, 
returned to the Bishop’s residence, giving the worst report 
possible of their mission, and begging the Bishop to punish 
Juan Diego as an impostor and a liar. 

In the meantime, the Indian was with our Blessed Lady, 
who thanked him lovingly for his zeal and diligence, and bade 
him return the next day to the Tepeyac, where she would grant 
him the asked-for sign. Juan Diego promised, but was pre- 
vented from keeping his word by the serious illness of an uncle 
of his, Juan Bernardino, whom he loved as a father, and who 
kept him the whole of the next day, busy with the anxious care 
of nursing him. As night came on, however, Bernardino got 
worse, and ordered his nephew to go early next morning to 
Halteloleo and bring him a priest from the Convent of Santiago, 
for he felt that his end was at hand. 

The next day was the 12th of December. Juan Diego 
started before day-dawn for the city; but on coming to the 
Tepeyac, which, as I have said, lay on his way, he remembered 
that he had missed his appointment with the Blessed Virgin 
on the previous day. But he was now on an errand of such 
moment, and, besides, he feared to incur the displeasure of her 
whom he already venerated as his heavenly Mother. So with 
characteristic simplicity he began walking round instead of over 
the hill, thinking he would thus avoid meeting her, at least until 
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he could come back and devote himself entirely to her service. 
But he suddenly saw Mary coming down the hillside towards 
him, and falling upon his face, he begged her pardon most 
humbly, and told her all that was happening to his uncle. The 
Blessed Virgin then said to him, “Am I not here, who am thy 
Mother? Art thou not under my care? Am I not life and 
health? ... Thy uncle will not die from this attack: be assured 
that he is already in good health.” Juan believed her words 
without any hesitation, and forthwith requested her to grant 
him the sign which the Bishop had required and she had 
promised to give. Mary ordered him to climb the hill and 
pluck the roses he would find on the top of it. Though the 
Indian knew there could be no roses on the stony summit, 
especially at such a time of the year, he did as he was told by 
his mistress (as he used to call our Blessed Lady), and very soon 
came down to where she was standing with his cloak full of 
what tradition describes as vosas de Castilla, frescas, olorosas y 
con rocio. What I call a cloak, for want of a better name, is a 
sort of sheet which the Indians use up to this day as a covering, 
and which they call a ¢#/ma. Our Lady took the roses in her 
hands, and, after gazing a while upon them, gave them back to — 
Juan Diego, who put them into his ¢/ma, having first fastened 
it with a knot behind his neck, so as to form an apron in front. 
She then told him to take them to the Bishop without showing 
them to anybody on the road, and bid him farewell. The joy 
of the Indian may well be imagined : he went on his way with 
a light foot, occasionally looking into his apron and enjoying 
the fragrance and beauty of the roses. On reaching the Bishop’s 
palace the servants were more troublesome than ever, wishing 
this time to see what Juan was carrying in his 77/ma. But when 
in spite of his resistance they saw the flowers, three times they 
tried to grasp them and three times they failed, for the roses, 
as they afterwards acknowledged, seemed to them something 
painted and unreal. At last the Indian was admitted into the 
Bishop’s presence, and spreading out his 7/ma he let the roses 
fall upon the ground. But what was to all there present a cause 
of great wonder was that the image of our Lady—the same 
which is venerated to this day under the title of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, in Mexico—was found miraculously painted on the 
Indian’s apron or covering. Sefior Don Fray Zumarraga and 
those of his household at once fell on their knees and worshipped 
the blessed picture as something heavenly. It was placed in 
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the chapel of the episcopate, and from thence transferred soon 
after to the Iglesia Mayor, where it remained until it was re- 
moved to a chapel built on the Tepeyac in honour of the Virgin 
who had appeared there. From thence it was again removed 
and placed in a second and a third sanctuary built at the foot 
of the hill for the purpose of receiving it, until it finally rested 
in the magnificent temple inaugurated on May 1, 1709, where it 
is venerated up to the present day. Juan Diego, that 12th ot 
December, upon returning to his uncle’s house, found him per- 
fectly well again. The Virgin of the Tepeyac had appeared to 
him too, and had cured him at precisely the same time at which 
she was speaking to Juan Diego on the hill. She had likewise 
expressed to the uncle her wish to have a temple built near the 
city, and had added that her image should be called “of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe.” 

Juan Diego was fifty-seven years old at the time when the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him, having been born in 1474. 
His parents were of the poorest class among the Mexicans. 
He had been married, but his wife died about the time of the 
apparitions. They had both been baptized together in 1524, 
and it is said that they observed perpetual chastity in the state 
of matrimony, having been prompted to it by a sermon of the 
famous Padre Motolinia’s at Halteloleo, in which the angelic 
virtue was much eulogized.2, The holy Indian lived seventeen 
years after the apparitions, edifying his fellow-Christians by his 
spirit of prayer and penance. He became, I believe at his own 
request, the guardian of the holy image in its first chapel on the 
Tepeyac, and was buried there by the side of his uncle, Juan 
Bernardino, who had died four years before him in 1544. A 
revelation had been made through the holy image to Juan 
Diego, to the effect that Sefior Don Fray Zumarraga, he himself, 
and his uncle (the three persons connected with the events of 
the Tepeyac), would reach eternal glory. Sefior Don Fray 
Zumarraga died exactly the same year and month as Juan 
Diego. He is known as the Venerable Zumarraga, first Bishop 
and Archbishop of New Spain. He was a religious of the Order 
of St. Francis, and was only Bishop eect at the time of the 
apparitions, being subsequently consecrated in 1534. At Halte- 

2 Florencia, Estrella del Norte, chap. xiii.; Becerra Tanco, Vucstra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe, editions of 1883, p. 49; Tornel, vol. i. chap. xvii. Aofolinia signifies 
“poor man” in Mexican. This surname was given to Fray Toribio de Benavente, a 


Franciscan, by some Indians who were struck with his poverty. The holy monk 
adopted the name, and is known by it in history. 
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loleo the Franciscans possessed the famous Convent of Santiago, 
which was one of the most active centres of Mexican Christianity. 
It has now-a-days been confiscated like many other religious 
properties, and the present Government are, I hear, about to sell 
it to an American Company! The hill of the Tepeyac on 
which the Blessed Virgin appeared was already renowned 
among the Toltecs or Mexicans on account of the worship 
there tributed to a goddess called 7eotenantzin—z.e., the mother 
of the gods, “in order that,” says Becerra Tanco, “the words of 
the Apostle might everywhere be made true”—Udz abundavit 
delictum, superabundavit gratia.® The motive which our Lady 
had in wishing her image to be called De Guadalupe is a point 
not yet cleared up. The above-named author suggests the fol- 
lowing explanation. Our Lady in reality said Zeguatlanopeuh— 
2.¢., that which had its origin on the summit of the crags, and 
Juan Bernardino repeated faithfully the word, but the Spaniards, 
who were very bad at catching the pronunciation of Mexican 
words, changed it into De Guadalupe, in the same way that they 
made “Cuernavaca” out of Cuauhnahuac (near the forest), and 
“Guadalajara” out of Quauhaxallan. Perhaps also they were 
predisposed to find an analogy between Mary’s shrine in New 
Spain and the one she already possessed at Guadalupe in 
Castile. The difficulty of the Indians in pronouncing g’s and 
d’s, which they give out as #’s and ?s, may have helped to 
confirm their mistake. As regards the miraculous roses, beyond 
the fact that they fell from the Indian’s cloak in presence of the 
Bishop, no further mention of them is made in history ; but we 
may suppose that they were piously gathered up and kept, some 
by the bystanders and some by Sefior Don Fray Zuméarraga 
himself, who, perhaps, took them with him to Spain in April, 
1532. 

The image of Our Lady of Guadalupe, such as it was found 
painted on Juan Diego’s /z/ma, represents in full size a maiden 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, standing on a crescent of the 
moon with its ends up. Her attitude is very much like that of 
Our Lady of Lourdes. The body, however, is slightly turned 
towards the left as you view it, and the head somewhat inclined 
the same way. The eyes, too, instead of looking up to Heaven, 
are modestly cast down upon the ground, though not sufficiently 
to prevent one from seeing the pupils. The hands are joined 
together as in prayer, and only the right foot is seen from under 


3% Romans v, 20, 
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the garments. The Virgin’s dress consists of a long tunic of a 
light pink colour, with delicate golden designs upon it, and a 
blue mantle which hangs from the summit of her head down to 
her feet, opened out in front, but sinking gracefully to the 
proportions of the neck, shoulders, and arms. The tunic is 
fastened beneath the throat by a medallion of gold showing a 
cross upon it, and round the waist by a purple sash. It is lined, 
as appears from the openings of the sleeves and that at the 
neck, with white silk plush. The mantle is adorned with a 
golden border or trimming, and with forty-six stars which 
appear on its outside. On her head and over the mantle, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe wears a gold crown, while a glorious halo 
of golden rays surround her from head to foot. Though the 
head is inclined one way, as I have said, the crown is perfectly 
vertical in the picture. The field on which the rays fall is of a 
very bright yellow tint near the outlines of the body, and 
changes gradually into deep red towards the extremity of the 
rays. Beneath the moon, supporting it like a youthful Atlas, 
is a little angel with wings outspread, but seen only down to 
the breast. With his left hand he holds the skirts of the Virgin’s 
tunic, and with his right those of the mantle. A natural frame 
of white, curling clouds close in the whole picture. But I have 
said nothing as yet of the expression or complexion of the face, 
nor of the type which it reveals. The features and expres- 
sion show delicacy and sweetness: the complexion is the colour 
of dark pearl. It is generally accepted that Our Lady of 
Guadalupe is of the Indian type, but some objections might, I 
think, be made against this opinion. The noble proportions of 
the forehead, the delicacy of the nose and lips, which are very 
thin, denote quite another race. The colour even is not that of 
the Indians—certainly not that of the Mexican Indians. It is 
true that the description which Prescot gives of the Mexican’s 
type at the time of the Conquest is very different from what we 
ourselves see at the present day. In any case, the question may 
be put, Why did our Lady appear so dark in her Mexican 
apparitions? May it not have been on the one hand to show 
her sympathy towards the natives of this land, and on the other 
to remind the world at large of those words of her Little Office, 
Nigra sum sed formosa? Does it not seem as though she 
would have impressed the less favoured Indians, for their con- 
solation, and the superior race of the Spaniards, for their greater 
edification, with the lesson that the beauty of the King’s 
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daughter, whom all are bound to imitate, is chiefly from 
within ? 

The holy image has several times been examined by com- 
petent men, but more particularly in 1665 and in 1751, when 
special commissions of painters and scientific men declared it in 
due legal form to be no work of man, but supernatural in its 
origin and preservation. Don Miguel Cabrera, the most cele- 
brated of Hispano-Mexican painters, was one of those who 
examined and bore witness on the image in 1751. He has left 
us, in his work entitled /aravilla Americana, a detailed account 
of the wonders connected with it. I may briefly resume what 
he says. The tilma on which the holy image is painted consists 
of two equal parts joined together in a vertical direction by a 
thin cotton thread, which of itself, and without supernatural 
intervention, is insufficient to connect them as it has done now 
for centuries. It is tissued with fzfa, a thread made out of the 
fibres of a Mexican palm, which the Indians call yso¢/, The 
texture they call ayat/, or ayate. This rough tissue, the very 
last that painters would choose to paint on, shows no signs of 
preparation whatever, while four different methods of colouring, 
all requiring a special surface and preparation, have been 
employed in the picture. The head and hands are oil-painting ; 
the mantle is gouache, or opaque water-colour; the tunic, the 
auger, and the clouds are painted with a process called in 
Spanish al ‘emple, and described by Cabrera as “a kind of 
painting of all colours with gum, glue, or other such things ;” 
the field on which fall the rays of gold is done with a process 
for fresco-painting, “ by plastering and covering the surface in 
the very act of painting it,’ and which “requires a consistent 
surface such as that of a board or wall.”* The head of the 
Blessed Virgin, being inclined to the left, lies just outside the 
seam I have spoken of above, and which might otherwise have 
spoiled it. The under-lip, however, is painted, one would say on 
purpose, exactly on a thick horizontal thread of the tissue, 
which serves to give it inexplicable relief and expression. The 
designs on the tunic are traced independently of its folds, as 
on a plane surface, but the effect produced by this inaccurate 
piece of work is very beautiful and artistic. The colour of the 


* “Ta (pintura) segunda a/ fempile, (es) una de coiores de todas especies, con goma, 
cola, o cosas semejantes. La pintura /adrada al temple obra empastando y cubriendo 
en ef mismo hecho de pintar Ia superficie; y pide que la materia que se pinta, sea 
firme y solida como tabla, pared,” etc. (Maravilla Americana). 
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mantle is not exactly blue, but something between this colour 
and green, and likewise beautiful in its effect. The process by 
which the gold in the crown, stars, and rays has been laid on is 
a mystery. It very much resembles the gold on butterflies’ 
wings, but its consistency would almost lead one to believe that 
the very threads of the tissue had been changed into threads of 
gold. The texture on which the holy image is painted, and the 
colours of it, have suffered no alteration down to our time. In 
1788 a copy as identical as possible in its process of execution, 
painted by Don Rafael Gutierez, a renowned Mexican artist, 
was placed in a chapel on the Tepeyac near the actual church, 
for the purpose of seeing how long it would last ; but before 
eight years were over the colours had been almost completely 
destroyed by the corrosive influence of the atmosphere, which ' 
the proximity of the lakes render specially malignant there. 
This fact is recorded by the Dr. Don José Ignacio Bartolache, 
an authority in these matters.® Painters generally have declared 
themselves dissatisfied with the copies they have taken of the 
holy image, both as regards the material part of the work and 
the artistic result. I shall mention only one more wonderful 
circumstance concerning the blessed image of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, and it is its transparency, which is so great that one 
can distinguish from behind objects placed in front of it. 
I have not written this account for unbelievers or persons of 
a sceptical disposition. Nevertheless it may be as well to add a 
few lines respecting the authenticity of the devotion to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. The tradition of her apparition was one 
which the Indians cherished and preserved with particular care. 
“The accounts to be found in this city,” says Becerra Sanco, 
“of our Lady’s apparition and the origin of her miraculous 
image of Guadalupe, remained deeply impressed in the memory 
of the Mexican natives, because it was to them that she 
appeared.” They were proud of the event, especially as the 
Spaniards were wont to consider them as “beasts, without 
reason ”"—estias e incapaces de razon. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the latter in any way begrudged them their privilege. 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one of the most valiant of Hernan 
Cortes’s followers, writes in the twentieth chapter of his History 
of the Conquest of New Spain :* “Let my readers consider the 
holy house of Our Lady of Guadalupe, which is in Tepeaquilla 
5 Vid, Tornel, vol. i. ch. xii. 
® Published in Madrid in 1632. 
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(Tepeyac), where the royal tent of Gonzalo de Sandoval was 
pitched when we conquered Mexico ; and let them consider the 
blessed miracles which it has worked and works daily, and let 
us thank God and His Blessed Mother our Lady for it, and for 
having given us grace and help to conquer this land, where there 
is so much Christianity.” I have already named some of the 
historians properly so called of the apparitions, and spoken of 
the credit which they deserve : I may add the names of Antonio 
Valeriano, Fernando de Alva, and Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Gongora.’ We may say further of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
what the Church sings in her Office for the Translation of the 
House of Loreto: “ Not only do Papal bulls approve it and 
the veneration paid to it by the whole world, but a string of 
miracles, graces, and blessings from Heaven bear witness to 
its truth.”"* The wonderful events of the Tepeyac and the 
veneration of the holy image have been not only a popular 
tradition in Mexico, but also an ecclesiastical one. Of all 
the eminent prelates who have occupied the see of Mexico 
not one has failed to approve it in some way or other. Some 
persons have objected that Sefior Don Fray Zumarraga 
left no formal approbation, but the statement is proved to be 
not altogether true by Tornel, who remarks very sensibly that, 
even though the first Archbishop had left no written confir- 
mation of the apparitions, it is an undisputed historical fact that 
besides protecting Juan Diego and his uncle, he sanctioned the 
first enthusiasm of the people for the image by building for it 
the first chapel wherein it was set up on the Tepeyac.” As 
regards the Holy See of Rome, from the time of Alexander the 
Seventh down to that of Pius the Ninth, nine Popes have more 


7 Valeriano died in 1605. He had been ‘‘ gobernador de los naturales de Mejico,” 
and was considered ‘‘ maestro en el ideoma Mejicano.” Fernando de Alva (1551— 
1631) was a *‘descendiente por linea recta de los reyes de Alcolhuacan,” and served 
as ‘‘Interpréte del Juzgado de Indios.” He got eighty of the oldest and wisest 
Mexicans to swear before the Spanish courts of justice that his historical works were 
perfectly concordant with their hieroglyphs and hymns. Sigiienza was a mathe- 
matician and an historian. His works were published in 1680—1693. He had made 
a great collection of maps and manuscripts, which he saved at the risk of his life 
from a conflagration, and afterwards left to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, among 
whom he had lived many years. Luis Becerra Sanco knew these authors personally, 
and got most of his information from them (Vid. Tornel, vol. i. chap. iv. and v.). 

8 **Tum pontificiis diplomatibus et celeberrima totius orbis veneratione, tum 
continua miraculorum virtute et coelestium beneficiorum gratia comprobatur” (Noct.ii. 
Lect. 3.) 

9 Vid. Tornel, vol. i. ch. xiv. 

10 bid, vol. ii. ch. xiii. 
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or less explicitly concurred in the propagation of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe’s worship. I shall mention only some of the privileges 
granted. In 1725, Benedict the Thirteenth raised to the rank of 
a collegiate church, with the epithet of zusignis, the temple 
built at the foot of the Tepeyac. In 1753, the Rev. P. Juan 
Francisco Lopez, of the Society of Jesus, was commissioned by 
the Archbishop, clergy, and people of Mexico to try and obtain 
in Rome for Our Lady of Guadalupe a special Office and Mass 
for the 12th of December, and the title of Patroness of New 
Spain. Nothing can give one a better idea of the arduous 
task imposed upon this Father than the account of the repeated 
disappointments of those who had undertaken the mission 
before him. It was said on previous occasions that the holy 
image being that of the Immaculate Conception, whose feast fell 
four days before its anniversary, it was quite superfluous to 
give it special prayers. Besides, the Holy See, as well as the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, had it as a principle not to 
canonize miraculous pictures, for if the example were set with 
one, how could the same privilege be refused to others. Not 
even for the feast of the Translation of the Holy House of 
Loreto had a special Office been granted. However, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites did grant the Office and Mass for the 
12th of December, raising this feast to the rank of a double of 
the first class with an octave. Benedict the Fourteenth, then 
Pope, himself composed the prayer, and by his Bull, dated 
May 25, 1754, Von est equidem, quod nos confirmed the Patronage 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe over Mexico. This great and saintly 
Pontiff, upon hearing from Father Lopez the marvellous 
account of the holy image, and seeing all the proofs of its 
authenticity, exclaimed, Mou fecit taliter omni nationi.' Both 
he and his successors enriched the devotion to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe with many Indulgences: I may only mention here 
the plenary one ix articulo mortis granted by Pius the Sixth to 
those who wear one of her medals blessed in the shrine. In 
1757, the same Pope, Benedict the Fourteenth, at the request of 
Ferdinand the Sixth of Spain, extended the privilege of the 
Office and Mass for the 12th of December to all the Spanish 
dominions. ‘No sooner,” says the author of the Virgen del 
Tepeyac, “had the apparition been approved by the Holy See, 
than the devotion to Our Lady of Guadalupe spread over all 
Italy, and especially in Rome, over Spain and all its possessions, 
11 Vid, Tornel, vol. i. ch. xvi., and La Virgen del Tepeyac, iv. 
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over Austria, Germany, Bavaria, Bohemia, Poland, Flanders, 
Ireland, Transylvania, and even over the east.” I have no 
knowledge of its having reached England otherwise than 
through the accounts, too often inaccurate or superficial, given 
in books of travels. 

The miracles worked by Our Lady of Guadalupe are count- 
less. It will suffice to mention a few among those best known. 
The one of Juan Bernardino’s cure has already been related. 
In 1792, a copy of Our Lady of Guadalupe’s image, venerated in 
Rome in the Church of St. Nicholas zz carcere, was seen 
benignly moving its eyes over the people, and more than eighty 
creditable persons bore witness to the fact.” In 1629, the city 
of Mexico was saved from a flood which lasted five years, and 
threatened it with complete ruin, by having recourse to the holy 
image. An historian, Carrillo y Perez, in his work entitled 
Pensil Americano, speaks of a canvas on which was painted a 
solemn procession, and beneath the picture were two inscrip- 
tions, one in Mexican and the other in Spanish. The latter is a 
bad translation of the first. A proper rendering of it by 
Veytia runs as follows: “Herein was represented the new 
procession by which she that is called the Virgin and our 
Mother, Holy Mary of Guadalupe, was brought close to the hill 
of Tepeyac; and also the great miracle by which she raised to 
life again a man whom those who came to fetch water (there) 
had killed.” Another fact worthy of record is the following. 
Before 1531, few Mexicans sought for the grace of Baptism, 
and after that date thousands were converted. By the year 
1540, the Franciscans alone had registered over 6,000,000 
baptized by them. In five days Padre Motolinea, with another 
priest, received 14,200 in the Church, while more than 400,000 
asked for Confirmation in the course of forty days, the year 
1548." 

The temple of Our Lady of Guadalupe is to this day a 
beautiful and much frequented church. The holy image hangs 
over the high altar. When the feast comes round, that is on 
the 12th of December, besides many strangers and Hispano- 
Mexicans, thousands and thousands of Indians from all parts of 
the country—some coming not less than a month’s journey— 
throng the hallowed shrine. Some pray aloud, some sing, some 

12 Virgen del Tepeyac, iii. 13 Tornel, vol. i. ch. xiii. 
4 Virgen del Tepeyac, Aclaraciones, Dialogo segundo. 
Virgen del Tepeyac, viii. 
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dance with joy and reverence before the sanctuary. This latter 
performance was, I believe, at one time a motive of complaint 
to Rome from the part of one whom it had scandalized ; but 
express orders came to justify the intention and behaviour of 
the Indians. It is indeed a very touching sight! The words of 
Benedict the Fourteenth, Mon fecit taliter omni nationi, have 
become with good reason the motto of. the Mexicans as regards 
Our Lady of Guadalupe ; and the reader will grant, that if the 
gift of one’s portrait is reserved generally for one’s dearest 
friends, there is something exquisitely intimate and loving in 
the act by which Mary Immaculate, after appearing several 
times in this land, left her holy image to the Mexican nation. 
E. A. + 
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To seek for proofs of God’s existence may seem to many of 
our readers as useless and unprofitable a task as that of groping 
about on a broiling hot day of summer in search of the sun, 
which is all the while shining out above our heads in dazzling 
splendour and magnificence, and being reflected in a thousand 
varying tints from countless objects in earth and sea and sky. 
Yet a mere glance at the current literature of the day is enough 
to dissipate such a fond delusion and to show that a large 
number of minds are far from regarding this great central 
dogma of Catholic truth as at all settled. To many it is still 
a question to be proved, and discussed, and many minds have 
become disturbed and agitated in attempting to grapple with 
the objections and difficulties against it, that are being daily 
echoed and re-echoed on every side. 

To produce this state of harrowing uncertainty, the modern 
system of evolution, which after all looks very much like the 
ancient doctrine of metempsychosis decked out in a new dress 
to suit the exigencies of the times, has contributed not a little. 
It has done this, curiously enough, in spite of the fact that 
nothing so plainly shows the absolute need of a cause distinct 
from the world itself than this very system of evolution, nor so 
impresses one with the necessity of a Creator. 

Let us make an attempt to draw out this truth in a rational 
manner. In order to grasp the situation more completely 
we must take a wider range, and begin by placing before us 
every conceivable hypothesis regarding the formation of the 
physical world, so that by a simple process of exhaustion we 
may at last arrive at the only tenable hypothesis, that, namely, 
which includes within it the idea of a First Cause, or God. 

We shall find on careful consideration that there are but 
three possible suppositions : 

1. That the world has made itself. 
2. That the world has not been made. 
3. That another (ze. God) has made the world. 
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These three different hypotheses cover the whole ground, 
nor can any fourth be even imagined, so that we must be 
prepared to abide by one or other of these. To one out of 
the three every man must cleave who has formed any opinion 
on the matter whatsoever. Our task therefore is to show firstly, 
that “the world has not made itself.” We shall then proceed 
to the consideration of the second hypothesis, viz., “the world 
has not been made.” Here we observe that this statement 
may be understood in two distinct senses. It may signify 
either that (az) the world has no existence whatever, or it may 
mean (4) that it has existed from all eternity. These two 
alternatives must be dealt with separately. The first will need 
but few words, the second will be found to demand the recogni-, 
tion of a cause external to the world, ze. God, and so will 
practically be reducible to the third hypothesis. 

The following scheme will perhaps best represent the line 
of thought and the process of reasoning adopted in the following 
pages. The various branches with their relations and links 
will be seen at a glance, and the plan of attack, on the atheist’s 
position, easily mastered. 


I. , Made itse/f (a metaphysical impossibility), 


[Even if eternal, | Creation: z.e. by the direct action 
not eternal as| of God.—Q.E.D. 

now. How then 
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VII. ‘ or has been made hy another, i.e. by God. —Q.E.D.? 


I. The world has made itself. 
Though it is difficult to assign any precise limits to human 
folly, yet it can hardly be supposed that any one can really 


1 The Roman figures in the scheme correspond with the same figures in the text, 
where the points are developed. 
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dream for a single instant that the world can have been its 
own creator. The mere statement of such a theory is enough 
to condemn it. One has only to look carefully upon it, and 
to realize its true meaning in order to perceive that it is but a 
deformed and impossible creation of the brain, which can have 
no existence except in a fancy run wild. It involves a flat 
contradiction of the first and most elementary of all self-evident 
truths ; since it practically asserts that an object may be and 
not be at one and the same instant of time, than which what 
is more impossible! To create is to perform an act, to exert 
certain energies; but before anything can possibly perform 
any action, that thing must evidently already be in existence: 
before any energies can be exerted there must already be 
something to set them in motion. We cannot conceive a 
power acting until it exist. Existence is invariably postulated 
as a conditio sine qua non, in all such cases. If anything is 
being done, there must necessarily be something doing, which 
is distinct from the thing done. The effect cannot at the 
same time be one with its own cause. Indeed to suggest a 
self-created world, is to suggest an effect without a cause: 
a cosmos produced without anything to produce it; an object 
thrown into space without anything to throw it. As impossible 
a feat as to lift oneself up by the ears, or to kiss oneself on the 
mouth! This first hypothesis may, we think, be summarily 
dismissed without further comment, since no one wedded to 
such ideas is worth arguing with, and there is no glory in 
vanquishing a fool. 

We are thus led to the hypothesis that 

II. The world has not been made. 

If we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the world 
made itself, and are not yet prepared to acknowledge that 
Another made it, the above is the only alternative remaining. 
Will it stand the test of a critical examination or fall beneath 
the ruthless hammer of sound logic? Let us examine. The 
world has not been made: then it does not exist, or if it exists 
without having been made, it must be eternal. We will begin 
with the first assumption. 

III. (2) The world does not exist. 

This is obviously false. That the world does most cer- 
tainly exist will be admitted readily enough by all unsophisti- 
cated persons. However much disposed we may be to doubt, 
the fact thrusts itself too obtrusively upon our notice to allow 
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us to yield, even for a moment, to such a delusion. Evidences 
and proofs which we cannot reject, stream through every sense, 
and command imperatively immediate and unhesitating assent. 
We cannot bring ourselves to deny the veracity of such 
witnesses, nor dare we face the consequences, of a system of 
wholesale sophism and paralyzing doubt, into which it would 
inevitably land us. To the vast majority of men there must 
appear abundant and overwhelming evidence of its intense 
reality. The number of those who follow the teaching of 
Hume, and Fichte, and the still more absolute idealism of 
Hegel and the Hegelians is small and insignificant indeed! 
The curious views of such men may sometimes attract by 
reason of their originality and extravagance. They may excite, 
a certain feeling of wonder, which is never far removed from 
admiration, and by the very ingenuity of the means with which 
it is attempted to support them, they may become fixed for a 
time in the minds of a few. There is, in fact, always a certain 
gratification in the mere display of dialectical skill and dexterity, 
and a man may find more real satisfaction and pleasure in 
ingeniously defending an impossible philosophical position, 
than in any physical feat of arms. How keen then must this 
feeling be in one, who finds himself able to make any show of 
defending as true what all men know to be so palpably false! 
What fervid pleasure must he experience in appearing to prove 
that we are not inhabiting a real world, nor dwelling in real 
houses, nor in communication with anything more substantial 
than ideas, impressions, and feelings !! 

The existence of the world is one of those truths which are 
called “self-evident.” Its truth partakes of the nature of an 
axiom, and any one who refuses to admit it, thereby shows 
himself an incapable subject for argument. He is beyond the 
reach of reason, at least on all points that rest finally upon or 
involve that particular axiomatic truth, for he allows no starting- 
point where we may commence to join issue. The ultimate 
truth in every process of reasoning must be accepted without 
proof and as self-evident, since no process can be continued 
ad infinitum. In the case of the external world, this lies in the 
veracity of the senses. If a man assert that “the part may 
sometimes be greater than the whole,” no process of reasoning 
based upon that truth, no chain of argument of which that 
forms the ultimate link, can be proved to him. He is simply 
out of the reach of argument. An axiom cannot be proved. 
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Even if it were proved in five thousand particular cases, he 
might yet refuse to believe it universally true. 

Hence, if a man who possesses the ordinary use of his five 
senses and the power of reflection declines to believe in an 
external world, he puts himself in the position and must be 
treated as one who denies an axiom; that is, he must be 
passed over and classed as far as this question is concerned, 
with the inmates of our madhouses and institutions for the 
insane. Indeed, we may legitimately urge that as such a man 
is part of what we call “the world,” it follows that if “the world 
does not exist,” neither does the man himself exist, and so we 
need not argue, nor can we, with a nobody—a non-entity. 

Enough has been said upon this matter. We have merely 
touched upon these two theories to show that they have not 
been forgotten. Since, however, they are not likely to impress 
the popular mind, nor to appeal with any success to the gene- 
rality of men, we have not thought it worth our while to treat 
of them at greater length. Let us then advance to the second 
alternative of the second hypothesis, which must be dealt with 
more in detail. 

IV. (4) The world is eternal. 

Now we must here remind our readers that our only aim 
in this article is to demonstrate the necessity of a first cause. 
Hence, whether it be possible to conceive the world as created 
by God from all eternity or no, in no way affects the point 
under discussion. Nay, more, in so far as the position we are 
about to assume is concerned, we might even allow that a germ 
or nucleus—the seed of the present world—existed from eternity, 
and, allowing that for the sake of argument, could still show the 
absolute necessity of a first cause. Our only stipulation, surely 
a very reasonable one, is, that the teaching of modern science 
as propounded by the greatest living scientists be granted as 
true and trustworthy, at least in its main features.? In a word, 
it must be admitted that evolution is a fact. Let us proceed in 
our argument. 

No one who holds the eternity of the world believes it always 
to have been as it now is. The existence of man, for instance, 
is recognized as following upon and succeeding in the chrono- 
logical order the existence of the. rock-substance and the funda- 
mental strata of the earth. All agree that many steps forward 


2 Of course we do not for a moment hold the evolution of the soul from matter, 
nor accept the doctrine of development as of universal application. 
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have been made during past ages, whatever divergence of opinion 
there may be as to details. Men of all creeds are convinced 
that man has not been moving upon this earth more than some 
thousands of years: that he is a comparatively new comer ; that 
whether he existed in germ in the ape, and may be traced back 
to the mud-fish, and so on to a far distant protoplasm, or no, 
that at all events, man, as he now lives, loves, and learns, cannot 
boast of a very ancient pedigree. Whether we allow six thousand 
years or six thousand centuries to have elapsed since his first 
appearance in a rational and intelligible form signifies nothing. 
What we postulate is merely that there was atime when man, 
as now constituted, did not exist, whether or not, his material 
substance lay from the very beginning in the womb of pri- 
mordial matter. What we assert of the human race holds 
good, of course, of plants, insects, fishes, birds, beasts, and the 
rest. Indeed, the entire world such as we know it now, such 
as science reveals it to us, is wholly different to what it was 
thousands of years ago. The scenes that meet our eyes on 
every side as we travel over our little planet, the forest trees 
and wild luxuriant creepers, the untamed beasts that range in 
unmolested freedom, the birds that fill the glades and dells with 
harmony, the winged insects light as air that sport and sparkle 
among the ferns and flowers; the fish and briny monsters of 
the deep, indeed, all that infinite variety of life and motion 
were not merely non-existent a million of years ago, but were 
not then even possible. The earth was not then in a condition 
to house such forms, neither was the state of its atmosphere 
fit to sustain the life of any breathing creature. 

Geology is loud in its testimony to this truth, and but an 
imperfect knowledge is more than enough to convince all but 
the wilfully obstinate that “change” has been the law in past 
ages, and that whether we account for it by evolution or 
direct creation, or in any other manner, the fact remains, that 
the flora and fauna of the present world are not what they were 
in earlier times. An examination of the fossils found in the 
oldest rocks shows nothing but animals and plants of a very 
simple and low order. It is not till we get to the upper Silurian 
stratum that any traces of fish appear; while to meet with the 
remains of birds or quadrupeds, we are compelled to wait until 
the period in which the Mesozoic rocks were formed.* All 
indeed shows with striking evidence, that at different stages in 


% The same law of progress is true of the vegetable world. 
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the world’s history, the earth was the home of very different 
creatures, both animal and vegetable, and that just as there was 
a time when no man trod the mountain or the plain, so also 
there was a time yet more remote when no other mammal 
stirred on land or sea; and a time remoter still when as yet no 
bird had “cleaved the air with pinions wide.” This is a doctrine 
all believe. Though the Catholic, the Protestant, and the 
Agnostic may not account for it in precisely the same way, 
one and all unite in proclaiming the fact. That life indeed had 
a distinct beginning upon the earth’s surface is clearly laid down 
in Holy Writ, and, to those who deny Divine revelation, may 
be proved with equal cogency by the natural revelations of 
astronomy and geology. Professor Huxley writes: “On the 
evidence of palzontology, the evolution of many existing forms 
of animal life from their predecessors is no longer an hypothesis, 
but an historical fact ; it is only the nature of the physiological 
factors to which that evolution is due which is still open to 
discussion.” 

If, then, we proceed a step further and inquire how the 
change came about; how it was that first one thing, then 
another ; first the perfect plant, and then the perfect beast was 
to be found on earth, nine out of ten will exclaim without 
hesitation—Evolution! evolution !! 

Indeed, but two ways are possible, (1) by direct creation, or 
(2) by evolution. The first already supposes a Creator and 
thus grants what is sud /ite, so our attention may be restricted 
to the latter. Let us for the nonce, then, accept the theory that 
it was by a more or less protracted process of evolution, and 
that much as the acorn grows into the broad out-stretching oak, 
with its roots and trunk, and leaves and fruit, or the egg into 
the feathered bird, with its nerves, muscles, and its wonderfully 
complicated organs of nutrition, generation, and digestion, so 
has the universe grown and developed into its present form, 
where unity is so sweetly blended with variety. 

Here it may be well to state that we do not deny evolution : 
we in no way deem such a process either unreasonable, impious,‘ 
or even improbable,—to a certain extent, indeed, it cannot be 
denied. What we do most vigorously assert is, that any such 


* There is nothing in the Jrizcip/e of natural evolution which is not in strict ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Thomas and of the Fathers of the Church, although 
the modern misapplication of the principle has led to grave philosophical errors. See 
Father T. Harper’s Aletaphysics of the Schools, vol. ii. 
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process is utterly impossible unless the existence of an Eternal 
and Reasonable Being, z.c. of God, be conceded. To lay before 
our readers the proof of such a statement, we must proceed to 
the consideration of each of the only two suppositions. Either 
evolution began in time, or it is eternal. We will commence 
with the first. 

V. Persons adopting this hypothesis would probably argue 
that the world, in some simple primordial form or another, existed 
from eternity, but that not till a certain date did it commence 
to evolve. That evolution had a beginning, though the actual 
date at which it began may be left undecided. Now a most 
serious difficulty to such a view at once presents itself. It is 
to account in any satisfactory or reasonable manner for the first 
step. C'est le premier pas qui cotite. To make the matter clearer, 
let us consider what evolution postulates. 

The process may be described in various ways. Some will 
seek to explain it according to one system, some according to 
another. We must seek, therefore, some condition postulated 
by all systems, and this we shall find to be MOTION. How- 
ever much distinguished scientists may differ among them- 
selves in detail, the one condition in the process essential to all 
their systems, is motion. Without motion an egg will never 
become a bird; nor will a chrysalis ever transform itself into a 
butterfly. So, too, the original protoplasm could never by any 
conceivable method have metamorphosed itself into the present 
world without motion. 

We must allow motion, whatever else we may reject ; without 
it no hypothesis is even imaginable. Take the most simple and 
advanced that man’s fertile brain has ever suggested. Suppose 
every being to be made up of identically the same ultimate 
atoms, and deny, if you will, every intrinsic and essential dis- 
tinction between the ultimate elements of which things are 
composed. Suppose that the stones forming London Bridge, 
and the cart-load of vegetables drawn over it, and the horse 
laboriously toiling between the shafts, and the man cracking 
his whip, and the sluggish waters slowly wending their way 
beneath to the endless sea, to be merely the self-same matter 
indefinitely differentiated ; variously ordered, adjusted, and trans- 


5 Some seem to realize the impossibility of any matter, however simple, beginning 
of itself to exist, but not the impossibility of existing matter beginning of itself to 
develope, though one is in reality just as impossible as the other and for precisely the 
same reasons. 
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formed: and that each of these objects is made up of the same 
substance, only in unlike combinations. Further suppose that 
thought and imagination and memory and will, no less than 
the mind® itself that thinks and the objects thought of, are all 
substantially the same, and are resolvable into each other, just 
as heat and light and electricity and magnetism are said to be 
—since they are (?) identically the same substance in varying 
degrees of motion. Surely nothing could be more advanced 
than that! Here we look upon the whole universe in its infinite 
variety, and allow (for argument sake) that the variety is not 
to be accounted for by the presence of different elements, but 
is due merely to the same element infinitely differentiated, 
and that every distinction that exists, whether in colour, form, or 
function, is really owing in no way to any corresponding differ- 
ence in the nature of the ultimate parts of which the objects 
are composed, but only to the difference that exists in the 
relations which the ultimate parts bear to one another. But, 
even granted that all that differs, differs only because of the 
manner in which the atoms have been built up in its construc- 
tion—and how is it possible to concede more—still so¢ion must 
be admitted. For even if all things were made out of an 
assemblage of the same atoms, they could not arrange them- 
selves into different systems, without moving from their original 
position. Before combining to form any new thing, they must 
become differently related, which always implies motion as its 
essential condition. 

Now comes the question :—How did this motion arise? 
Whence came the first impulse? Who set the ball rolling? 
If motion began, what caused it? Consider the hypothesis. 
From all eternity primordial matter existed, but it rested zon 
after zon silent, dead, inactive. No atom stirred! No particle 
quivered!! Conceive this mass of atoms lying thus in the still- 
ness of death throughout the immeasurable lengths of eternity ; 
and then without any change in their environment or mutation 

6 “Der Mensch ist nach seinem kérperlichen, wie nach seinem geistigen Wesen 
ein rein chemisches Produkt der Materie ; sein Wesen ist die Summe der Zusammen- 
wirkung der Atome seines Leibes mit der Aussenwelt—ein reines Erzeugniss des 
k6rperlichen Stoffwechsels, der sich planlos von selbst in Anregung setzt und stetig 
bis sur Auflésung bewegt ” (see Biichner’s Avaft und Stoff, p. 286, and Die Unster- 
blichkeitsidee im Glauben, p. 132, by Schneider). So Prof. Maudsley teaches that 
**the thinking substance, that which thinks, reasons, wills, . . . is the brain, not any 
supposititious metaphysical entity, of the existence of which the physiologist has no 


evidence whatever” (7/e Physiology of Mind). Others, again, speak of the soul or 
mind of man being secreted by the brain, ‘‘as electricity is by the torpedo fish !” 
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of condition—without, in fact, the slightest reason or cause, 
beginning suddenly to stir, rousing themselves from a lower to 
a higher state! When a leaf trembles on the trees, it is because 
the wind is stirring it: when a pendulum swings to and fro, it 
is because a spring is acting on it; when a fruit falls to earth, 
it is because the force of gravity drags it down. Whatever 
moves, moves in virtue of something else that is in communica- 
tion with it. Nothing can originate motion in itself. It is a 
metaphysical impossibility. Yet we are obliged to believe this 
impossibility, to gulp down this absurdity, if we are to accept 
the hypothesis. Once grant the first step, and of course all 
becomes comparatively clear and easy ; once admit that a single 
atom trembled, and the rest follows readily enough. But here, 
is the rub! Here the whole difficulty. 

Whatever commences must have a cause. The very idea of 
beginning includes as much. It is a passage from non-being 
to being. Non-motion’ can no more produce motion, than non- 
existence can produce existence. It must have some cause 
external to itself; that is to say, there must be some force 
besides the primordial matter,—a force which acted on it and 
moulded, fashioned, and formed it into the forms it has since 
taken, and that force, that being, is what Christians call the 
“Creator of Heaven and Earth,” ze. God. 

But further, not only are we to conceive the eternal pro- 
toplasm beginning to move of itself, but we must regard it as 
beginning to move at one particular and definite instant of time. 
What was then to determine its motion then, rather than sooner 
or later? 

If the primordial matter existed from all eternity, there was 
no period, however far back we may go, in which motion might 
not have begun. It might have begun but yesterday, or an 
infinite number of years ago. Yet it undoubtedly began at a 
certain fixed moment of time. Now the chances of its beginning 
when it did was as one to infinitude. For if nothing caused the 
motion there was no reason for its beginning at one moment 
more than at another. What then determined it to commence 
when it did rather than at any of the other possible moments ? 


7 It may be advisable, perhaps, to warn our readers against accepting the term 
‘*motion” in too limited a sense. St. Thomas lays down: ‘‘Quamvis motus proprie 
acceptus sit corporum, tamen nomen motus etiam ad spiritualia derivatur.” It will 
serve to allay any difficulty arising from the consideration of the action of God as 
Creator (with whom there is no /oca/ motion) if we bear in mind that, according to 
the scholastics, omnis operatio moius dicitur. 
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Or again, if it were itself equally indifferent to rest or motion, 
how are we to account for its change from rest to motion? To 
suppose the transition from one state into another without a 
cause is inconceivable. 

But hold! it may be urged, perhaps, that just as we have 
conceded, for pure argument sake, that the primordial matter is 
eternal, so ought we to concede that motion is likewise eternal. 
“Willingly do we admit,” our opponents may say, “that motion 
could not have originated without a cause, but supposing we 
say it never did begin, but that it always was. Supposing we 
contend that evolution is not a fact of recent date, but that 
throughout eternity it has been ever constantly working. What 
then ?” 

Our reply is—choose which horn of the dilemma you please. 
The choice of the second is no better than the first, and if you 
elude one you will be impaled on the other, as we shall now 
proceed to show. 

VI. We cannot imagine to ourselves an absolutely and infi- 
nitely perfect world. It is a thing we can form no adequate 
notion of whatever. In order to do so, indeed, we should have to 
possess a mind infinitely endowed, and a capacity which is limit- 
less. But that does not in any way prevent our being able to 
recognize various grades of perfection, which though all infinitely 
short of absolute perfection, yet differ among themselves. We 
suppose, for instance, that it will readily be granted that we 
may imagine a world somewhat more perfect than the one 
we inhabit. Indeed, if we have any faith in progress, we must 
allow that the world not only is capable of improvement, but 
that as centuries roil on, it will in reality more and more 
approximate to absolute perfection. To all who entertain such 
a belief (and we submit that all who make the world the only 
existing being, do so), the assertion that “the world which now 
exists might be imagined more perfect than it is at present,” 
must be a mere truism. Yet this is all we demand to show that 
evolution from eternity is an impossibility. 

We will endeavour to state the matter as clearly as possible : 
We cast our minds forward in the distant future. We look 
upon the earth as we may imagine it to appear a hundred 
thousand years hence. It has greatly improved ; it has become 
in every respect better; it has got rid of certain anomalies and 
blemishes ; in a word, it has attained a certain higher state than 
it previously possessed. We will, for want of a better expression, 
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endeavour to describe this state by saying that it has reached a 
certain limited perfection. Not an absolute perfection, but a 
certain perfection. This perfection is of course a finite perfec- 
tion, and the word is only to be understood in the sense in 
which it is popularly used, as “I am in perfect health,” or “he 
is a perfect shot.” Here then we have before our mind a world 
which is perfect with a finite perfection. We will call itz Let 
x, in other words, represent the state of the world as it will be 
one hundred thousand years hence. 

Now, evolution has been progressing (secundum /hypothesim) 
during an entire eternity, and nevertheless the world has not 
yet attained even the state of finite perfection expressed by x. 
Or, to put it in another way: Eternity has not been long 
enough to produce a given limited perfection ; that is to say, a ' 
longer period than eternity, which is an absurdity, is needed to 
bring about a finite result; which is, of course, utterly 
ridiculous. 

Let us shift our position again, and view the same subject in 
a somewhat different light. 

We all agree that the world attained its present state 
gradually. That little by little it rose to a higher and a higher 
state of being. Well, let us follow back, reverso pede the multi- 
tudinous steps through which the world has advanced to its 
present state. Let us suppose that progress was very slow, 
and that one hundred thousand years had to pass before one 
step in advance was made. Even on such an hypothesis, the 
number of steps could never extend into eternity. If the 
degree of perfection that the world now enjoys be finite, it 
must be measured by a finite number of steps in its progress. 
The present universe being only of a limited perfection, it 
necessarily is measurable. If cach time we remove in thought 
one hundred thousand years from the life of the world, we find 
it in a less and less perfect state, it necessarily follows that, by 
repeating the process often enough, we shall come to a time 
when it had not as yet begun to move forward. In a word, to a 
moment when the first step forward had not as yet been taken. 
From which it becomes at once manifest that evolution, or 
motion towards perfection, could not by any possibility be ad 
eterno. 

Let us state the matter in another way. The world at the 
present moment certainly falls far short of absolute perfection. 
Even theists teach that God might have made a better world 
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than that which exists, and while believing in its relative perfec- 
tion—that is, its accurate correspondence to the end and purpose 
God had in view in forming it, they no less openly assert that it 
is infinitely removed from infinite perfection. Now to reach 
any determined and limited stage of perfection by a process 
of gradual amelioration, nothing more than a finite and limited 
time can be necessary. It is absurd to demand an unlimited 
duration for the purpose of bringing about a limited result, 
or to ask for an eternity that one may account for a restricted 
perfection. If it be limited, a constant, however gradual, 
diminution will eventually reduce its perfection to zero, and by 
retracing the process it has gone through backwards, one must 
at last come up with its starting-point. This is undeniable. 
Let us now suppose the period from the present to the above- 
mentioned starting-point to be any number of xons or cycles 
of years. This unknown quantity y, however immense and 
incalculable in human figures, is a limited number. We then 
have y to represent the length of the period in which by a 
process of progressive movement the world advanced to its 
present state. But if this movement has been going on from 
all eternity, we would not have had to wait till the year 1885 
for its present state of perfection. It should have arrived at 
that /imted state an eternity ago, or an eternity minus y, which 
we presume equals eternity, since y can form no fraction of it. 

We see here then into what an inextricable difficulty the 
theory of eternal evolution lands us. It is seen, if accurately 
and attentively considered, to be a contradiction in terms. 
Whatever we may think of a perpetual progress from a certain 
point onwards, it is simply ludicrous to speak of a progress 
from a past eternity. The only reason that the first is con- 
ceivable is because we always look upon the eternal future as 
never actually realized, as a continuous march forward, but 
as never actually reached, whereas the idea of a past eternal 
succession is the idea of an eternity already completed, which is 
a self-contradiction.’ 

Thus (1) it is admitted on all sides that the world is still in 
an imperfect state. 

(2) It is also admitted that it attained this present imperfect 
state gradually, by a process of evolution. 


8 When we speak of God, and say He is eternal, we do not mean that His 
happiness, power, love, &c., wz// extend into the future, but that He holds in one 
simple embrace both past and future in one unchanging VOIV. 
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(3) It must therefore follow that the world has only been 
evolving during a limited time. 

We will represent the primordial state of the world by one 
extremity of a straight line and its present state by the opposite 
extremity. The entire distance from one extremity to the other 
will thus represent the amount of excellence attained. If it be 
infinite, the line will be of infinite length ; if finite, the line will 
be of finite length. But it is agreed that the degree of excel- 
lence is finite ; therefore the line is finite. Mark off a portion x 
of this finite line A B (A-=__B) to represent the progress made 
during any given time, say 100,000 years. 

Now if the distance between the two extreme points of the 
line were infinite, one might multiply this distance + any number 
of times and the sum would never equal the whole line; but 
since it is a line of finite length, x represents a real fraction of 
the line, and if repeated sufficiently often would equal the whole 
of it. Thus 100,000 years would form a measure of the entire 
period during which the world was advancing towards its present 
state. But 100,000 years is no measure of eternity ; therefore 
the entire period during which the world was advancing towards 
its present state cannot be equal to eternity, but only to a 
certain definite duration. Hence it is clear that evolution has 
not been always at work, but that it has begun in time; but the 
necessity of a beginning includes the necessity of an independent 
cause, z.¢., God, as has been shown. 

Yet another example. The present state of the world is 
said to be the outcome of a less perfect state. As the butterfly 
is the product of the chrysalis, and the chrysalis is the product 
of the larva, and as the larva is the product of the egg, and so on, 
so the present state of the world is the product of a less deve- 
loped state; that less developed state of a state still less 
developed, and so away back through the ages that have flown. 
Each state depends, or, as it were, hangs from a pre-existing 
state, forming a long concatenation of dependences. Thus we 
have a sort of chain composed of a vast number of links. Each 
link represents a certain increase in perfection together with the 
length of the period during which that increase was being won. 
Now, if the perfection at present attained were infinite, one 
might go back from link to link and never reach the end ; but 

since the perfection attained is essentially limited, then by going 
back from link to link we shall at last come upon the first link 
in the series. For supposing the chain to represent the per- 
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fection already attained, and supposing that perfection to be 
but finite, the length of the chain must also be finite, and to 
travel back to its first-formed link must be but a matter of time. 

Yet another consideration and illustration. Suppose we 
represent the process of development that the earth is said to 
have gone through, by a series of impulses carried on through- 
out a past eternity. To give the idea clearness we will represent 
it to our minds by the figure of a long row of billiard-balls, 
extending back from the present into an infinite past. Being 
an infinite row, there can of course be no ball first in the row, 
since to speak of the first is to speak of the beginning of the 
row, while er hypothesi it possessed no beginning, being infinite. 
In one word, being infinite in backward extent, its end can 
never be reached. We may travel in thought from one to the 
other into the mist of past ages, but zever by any possibility 
could we ever succeed in reaching the extremity of the row. 
Why? Because it is infinite. This must be clear. For if after 
any possible series of leaps the end could be attained, it would 
not then be infinite. 

But here is another consequence which is not sufficiently 
dwelt upon. If no series of leaps, starting from the present, can 
ever land us at the most distant extreme of the infinite row, so 
in precisely the same way, and for exactly the same reason, no 
possible series of leaps, starting from the most distant extremity 
of the infinite line, can ever reach us here in the present. No 
impulse coming from the infinite past can ever, in the nature 
of things, reach the present. If no possible series of jumps 
beginning at A can ever take us to B, so neither will any series 
of jumps beginning at B take us to A. The distance from B to 
A is not one whit shorter than from A to B; however far A is 
removed from B, the same distance is B removed from A. 
Since, then, it is wholly and utterly impossible, from the very 
terms of the proposition, ever to get to B from A by a series of 
movements, so is it just as wholly and utterly impossible to get 
to A from B. Therefore, to apply the illustration: any series 
of impulses towards development or progress, if coming from an 
infinite past, would never reach the present. If we can never 
stretch back to them, so neither can they ever stretch down to 
us. It thus appears wholly absurd to speak of an_ infinite 
process of development, an infinite series of impulses forward, 
or the effects of an infinite past. 

The same line of argument may be applied in refutation of 
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the theory of alternate stages of progress and relapse, z¢., of 
a gradual development, up to a certain point, a reversion to the 
original state, a new development succeeded by a new reversion, 
and so back into eternity. 

This strange theory, which has found a few advocates, hardly 
calls for special treatment, as it may readily be answered by an 
application of the arguments already supplied. Indeed, it has 
still further difficulties to satisfy, viz., in accounting for the rever- 
sion. Thus, if this self-existing force, moving in the direction | 
of progress, be represented by an arrow flying, we shall find 
that we have not merely to account for (a) the presence of the 
arrow itself, and for (4) its direction, and (c) momentum, velo- 
city, &c., but that, this being done, we have further to account | | 
for the arrest of its flight at regular succeeding intervals, and | 
to explain how it is set in motion again each time that its 
strength has been spent. \ 

It has been shown so far that— i 

1. The world did not make itself. 

2. That the process of evolution so much insisted on by 
all naturalists and scientists, (a) if supposed eternal, leads to 
absurdity, and (4) if supposed temporal, postulates a cause other 
than itself. 

It may possibly be objected: “ But one must in every hypo- 
thesis arrive at last at a being without a cause, and that even 
the most orthodox believe in a God uncaused ; why not then 
suppose the first motion of protoplasm towards perfection to be 
uncaused ? Make that the ultimate cause, itself uncaused, 
instead of God.” 

Putting aside all other reasons, we merely remind our readers 
that “uncaused” is but another word for “eternal.” To ask us 
to apply the terms “temporal” and “uncaused” to the same 
thing, is really to ask us to declare a thing to be at once eternal 
and not eternal; caused and not caused. 

We are at liberty to consider evolution as eternal or not 
eternal, but not both at the same time. There is no via media, 
and we must choose one or the other. But both are equally 
repugnant to reason, unless an independent cause be admitted. 

Suppose we choose an eternal evolution, then we are con- 
fronted with the absurdity that an eternal progress towards 
perfection has been insufficient to bestow upon the world even 
a given finite excellence ; such, for example, as we may suppose 
it to possess after another half million of years have passed away. 
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But if we prefer to adopt the theory of an evolution begun 
in time, there is no escape from the necessity of a cause : which 
cause can easily be shown to be God. 

VII. It is then manifest, from the foregoing considerations, 
that it is altogether impossible to dispense with a cause external 
to the world and independent of it. Any position we may assume 
that does not imply a primary mover is untenable, any theory 
we may advocate which does not postulate the existence of an 
eternal and infinite being unreasonable and absurd. The more 
earnestly we inquire into the question of the world’s past history, 
the deeper our researches into the various theories that have 
been propounded by different schools of thought, the more do 
we find ourselves driven back to the old conclusion, as consoling 
as it is reasonable, that “the Lord He is God, He made us and 
not we ourselves.” 

In these days, when so many attempts are being made to 
sweep away every trace of the supernatural, and to plunge the 
world beneath the destructive waters of a moral deluge more 
universal and more disastrous in its consequences than that 
which once drowned the material world, it is surely of great 
importance that we should all do what little we can to prevent 
the truth being wrested from us. We should endeavour to feel 
as well as to know the rock beneath our feet. 

JOHN S. VAUGHAN, 











The Mother's Prayer. 


Au! well I know ’tis wrong of me, who fain 
Would hold my darling from the Lord, who gave, 


Of His great love, the boon my heart did crave, 


| 
1 


And now would take unto Himself again. ! 


i 

Yea, yea—’tis very wrong—I know, I know! 
But my heart’s agony, and all the plann’d 
Sweet joy laid out, ye cannot understand, 


Nay! ask not human mother, who hath known 
The bitter blissful birth of him, if she 
Not more were glad he should an angel be ! 


| 
i 
Who ne’er gave up what me you bid forego. | 
j 


Than live still but a child to call her own ? 


No more with those soft locks of golden hair 
To dally, and my fondling fingers weave ; 
No more to hearken every morn and eve 


The pretty lisping of his infant prayer! 


No more to soothe his little aches and cries, 
Watch him in gambol or at rosy rest ; 
No more to snatch him wildly to my breast, 


And see all heaven within his deep blue eyes ! 
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Ah! never, never more to feel the fond 
Soft tendril arms around my neck entwine, 
And strain him in my own—all mine! all mine! 


Fill’d with a joy all earthly joys beyond ! 


Me miserable! who with God thus dare 
To plead !—and yet, oh! Father, could he be, 
In heaven with all the angels and with Thee, 


Liker themselves than now, more pure, more fair ? 


Take him not from me! or bereavement’s bane 
Might slay my soul with cruel hopeless grief, 
And poison of rebellious unbelief,— 


So should I never see his face again ! 


For strongest faith is tried by fondest love, 
That to its idol clings with heedless hold, 
Dumb, blind, and callous to the manifold 


Warnings below or whispers from above. 


Lord, pardon me! That Thou should’st yearn to take 
Thy blesséd guerdon back, it is most meet ; 
Thyself it was who madest him so sweet 


Thou well may’st crave him for the sweetness’ sake ! 


Yea, Lord, Thy will be done !—yet, if it be 
Thine own good pleasure, who did’st freely give 
What I so grudge to render, let him live, 


That I may know Thou art not wroth with me! 


Yea, if but for a season. Haply I, 

Sore striving, and in very overflow 

Of my unbounded gratitude, may grow 
Better, O God! and stronger, by and by. 
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Unless—ay, who may know ? save Thou, most dread, 
Most merciful !—albeit ’twould seem but right, | 
According to our poor weak human sight-- 


Unless it please Thee to take me instead. 


Nay, do not heed me, Lord! Thy will be done! 
Take to Thyself, or suffer yet to live ; 
And—for Thou knowest all my heart—forgive 


The mother in the child of Thy dear Son! 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 























Land Moles and Water Moles. 
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AMONG the smaller mammalia, seeking safety in concealment, 
we find the land mole, having a very primitive skeleton and small 
brains, an extremely timid and unobtrusive little creature, which 
yet exercises no little influence upon our welfare. Constantly 
surrounding our country habitations, it greatly checks the rapid 
increase of those worms, which, living beneath the soil, would 
otherwise destroy the crops that are necessary to our very 
existence. Among the évsectivora the mole is undoubtedly the 
most skilful and successful digger. All that have watched him 
working his tortuous way through the ground in search of food 
must admit that it would be difficult to find a miner more 
admirably fitted for his work. 

Though his skeleton is more roughly formed than that of the 
higher animals, his ear almost closed, and his bright eyes almost 
hidden, the organs necessary for his work are wonderfully fitted 
for that which they have to perform. His broad shovel-like front 
paws—with their five strong claws, set each in a long groove at 
the tip of the last finger-joint—are powerful tools for shovelling 
away the earth, when he turns them outwards, and pushes with 
them just as if he were swimming. Besides which, they are 
placed in strong, short, broad front legs fixed by collar-bones ta 
a shoulder-blade of remarkable strength, and the breast-bone is 
curiously formed so as to throw the legs forward, bringing them, 
when he is burrowing, on a level with his nose. Even this orgar 
has its part to play, being long and slender, with a small bone at 
the tip, which helps him in pushing his way forward, while his 
hind feet are firmly planted flat on the ground. His nose 
also serves to pick out the worms and beetles from their 
holes. In one species this peculiar bone of the nose has twenty- 
two small cartilaginous points to it which can be extended into 
a star. 

The mole is an extremely voracious animal, often making the 
ground above him heave as he toils on eager for prey, pushing 
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up continually with his nose the loose earth he has excavated, 
and thus making a line of mole-hills. He will eat flesh, and 
when shut up in a cage has been known to eat his comrade. 
An instance is recorded of a mole, when in confinement, 
having a viper and a toad given to it, both of which it killed 
and devoured. Moles always squeeze out the earthy matter 
which is inside worms before eating them, which they do with 
the most eager rapidity. 

The slightest deprivation of food appears to drive them to 
frenzy and soon kills them. During the months of June and 
July they prowl about upon the surface of the ground, generally 
by night, but occasionally by day ; this is when they indulge in 
fieshy food by catching small birds, lizards, and snails. In these 
excursions they are often devoured by owls at night, and dogs 
by day. Their antipathy to garlic is so strong that a little of it 
put into their runs causes their destruction. They are almost 
blind, but their hearing is so acute that it makes up for this 
deficiency in the other sense. 

Little was known of the habits of the mole till a French 
naturalist—M. St. Hilaire—published his interesting account 
of these animals. He proves that they display remarkable 
intelligence in the construction of their fortresses. Their site is 
not. indicated by the little mounds of earth which mark their 
hunting expeditions, but is under a hillock raised by themselves, 
protected either by a bank, the roots of a tree, or a wall. First, 
the earth is well worked to make it hard and compact, then 
galleries are formed communicating with each other. A round 
gallery is made at the upper part of the mound, and five 
descending passages lead from this to a gallery below, which is 
still larger. Then there is a chamber within this lower gallery, 
which conducts to the upper gallery by three tunnels. This 
chamber may be called the citadel of the fortress, in it the mole 
sleeps, it is very dry and comfortable, the sides being plastered 
with great care. <A principal gallery goes from the lower one in 
a direct line as far as the animal hunts, and at the bottom of 
the dormitory is another, descending farther into the earth. 
Several runs are made to serve as drains to carry off the water. 
As moles require a great deal of water, their fortress generally 
communicates with a ditch or pond. Their sanitary arrange- 
ments are also good in other respects, moles being so particu- 
larly clean in their habits and in their chambers that they build 
a separate cell at some distance from their dwelling-chamber for 
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their needs. Another apartment is prepared for the reception of 
the young ; it is placed at some distance from the citadel, where 
several galleries meet. The bed for the young is composed of 
blades of wheat with which they form a sort of mattress. Four 
or five little ones are born at a time, which begin to run about 
in five or six weeks, and learn to provide their own food when 
they are but half-grown. Leading from the lower gallery are 
eight or nine other tunnels round the hillock through which the 
mole hunts his prey. If the hillock be very large, and there are 
many roads, it serves for several moles, but they are careful never 
to trespass on each other’s hunting-ground. If they happen to 
meet in one of the tunnels they retreat, or else there is a fight 
in which the weakest is vanquished. 

The mole is never known to work for food near the place he 
has chosen for his fortress. When constructing his nest he 
labours about two hours in the morning and the same time in 
the evening and then returns to his resting-place, which is so 
situated that he is instantly made aware of any danger. This 
is managed by forming the upper runs in a sort of circle, so 
as to communicate a vibration when anything passes over 
them, and thus the mole is warned and escapes by one of his 
safety runs. 

Moles are excellent swimmers. The late Earl of Derby 
possessed a small deserted island on the Loch of Clunie, one 
hundred and eighty yards from the mainland, and, despite 
the distance, a number of moles crossed the water, and took 
possession of this place. They are said to be dragged as 
beavers are, by their companions, who lay hold of their tails 
and pull them along while they lie on their backs, embracing a 
quantity of soil dug out in forming their runs. 

Although the mole is commonly reputed to be blind, he has 
evidently a glimmering of sight. M. Le Court, who assisted 
M. St. Hilaire, says that in swimming-runs, they habitually 
guide themselves by sight. M. St. Hilaire disputed this, and 
they contrived the following experiment to ascertain the fact. 
They made two openings in a dry tiled drain, at one of which 
several moles were successfully introduced, Le Court took his 
stand at the other. If he stood quite still the mole soon came 
out and escaped, but, if, at the moment in which she showed 
herself at the hole, he moved only his thumb, she stopped and 
turned back. By repeating this as often as she reappeared the 
mole was kept imprisoned in the drain. 
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It is a curious fact not generally known that 


victim. 
one summer and found that they never varied in 
commencing their work. 


where old mole hills are most abundant on sheep 


He considered them excellent drainers of land, 
declare that if a hundred men and horses were 


posed—of the mole-hills having been destroyed 


it happens that they do serious damage by their 


mischief. 
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the mole will 


devour frogs. In his travels Sir George Rose got out of his 
carriage one day as it was dragging slowly through some deep 
sands to the east of Utrecht, where there is now a fine causéway. 
He heard a shrill squeak close to him in a half dry ditch to his 
left, and looking into it saw a frog struggling to escape from a 
mole, who had seized it by the loins and was evidently endea- 
vouring to prey upon it ; Sir George killed the mole and freed its 


Moles are extremely punctual in their hours of work, a 
careful observer informed Jesse that he had watched them daily 


their time of 


There can be little doubt that moles benefit mankind. For 


pastures it is 


observed that the sheep are generally very healthy, as they feed 
on the wild thyme and other salubrious herbs which grow on 
these heaps of earth. But when these have been levelled and 
cleared away, the sheep do not thrive as well as they did 
previously. This fact is confirmed by J. Hogg—the Ettrick 
shepherd—who deprecated the practice of removing mole-hills. 


and used to 
employed to 


dress a pasture farm of one thousand five hundred or two thou- 
sand acres, they would not do it as effectually as moles would do 
if left to themselves. In Leicestershire, where old mole-hills 
abound in the fine and extensive pastures, sheep thrive well 
and are remarkably healthy. In further confirmation of these 
observations it may be added that in consequence—it is sup- 


in the park 


which formerly belonged to the Earl of Essex in Herefordshire, 
the deer in it never afterwards throve well. Sometimes, however, 


undermining. 


M. Le Court, who devoted a great part of his life to the study of 
moles, was able by his observations to render important service to 
a large district in France. He discovered that vast numbers of 
moles had undermined the banks of a canal, and that unless 
means were taken to prevent the catastrophe, these banks would 
give way and widespread inundation would ensue. By his 
ingenious contrivances and accurate knowledge of their habits 
he managed to extirpate them before the occurrence of further 
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Moles are easily tamed, and if kept in a box with a little 
dry hay and regularly fed, will thrive well. Indeed as soon as 
one of them is caught and placed in confinement, it will begin to 
feed with the utmost indifference. Jesse mentions that some 
years ago a fine large mole was brought to him from Richmond 
Park, which was quite a curiosity, having the greatest part of the 
fur on its stomach of a beautiful orange colour, and its back 
mottled with orange. He kept it alive some time, and it 
gradually became perfectly tame, knowing him, and recognizing 
his voice amidst many others ; it was fed with worms, grubs, and 
beetles, and swam about in a large tank. But owing to the 
rapidity of their movements moles are very difficult to catch. 
Often when a mole-catcher has seen by the movements of 
one of the hillocks that the animal was at work, and has remained 
motionless, spade in hand, ready to dash his weapon into the 
heap as soon as he saw the earth shake, the mere uplifting of his 
arm was sufficient, for before the spade could reach the ground, 
the mole was gone. 

Strange to say, no moles are found in the north of Scotland 
or in Ireland, which some persons have ascribed to the soil and 
climate, but they exist in other parts of Europe under similar 
circumstances. The fur of the mole is very short, and is as 
smooth and soft as Genoa velvet, so beautiful, in fact, that it is 
said hats have been made of it, and it is surprising that it has 
not been turned to greater advantage. 

THE WATER MOLE, PARADOX, OR PLATYpuUS. It would 
be curious to trace the changes that have taken place in this 
world of ours since Australia, with its strange animal and plant 
life, which now stands out alone, was joined to the mainland 
of Asia, from whence it received its live forms of mammalia. 
Moreover, it has since its separation from the Eastern Continent 
been preserving for us, in a kind of natural isolated Zoological 
Garden, the strange primitive water-mole or platypus with the 
Echidna and the Marsupials of every species. 

The Platypus, called in that country the Water-mole, is the 
lowest and simplest of the mammalia now existing, for the 
kindred species—the Echidna—which resembles it in many points, 
has made a decided step upwards. It is found in the creeks of 
the rivers of East. Australia. On a bright summer day, when 
the lovely acacias hang out their golden blossoms side by side 
with the tall graceful gum-trees, it may be seen paddling along 
among the water-plants, A four-footed animal with a beaver’s 
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fur and tail and teeth in his mouth, yet, strange to say, with a 
duck’s bill and webbed feet ! 

This strange-looking animal was first seen by some English 
travellers more than sixty years ago; it was so shy and so 
wonderfully active, that to get a good look at it was no easy 
matter. Occasionally would be seen for a moment, a dark 
roundish mass like a bit of fur floating, but quickly disappearing 
again. Then up popped a head, in shape like a bird’s, without 
ears, and with a large flat beak, but, whether this head was 
covered with feathers or fur could not at a glance be ascertained. 
At the slightest movement of the watchers, down it went, and 
then the body and hind-legs of a quadruped would come to 
sight for an instant. Could the head of a bird and tail of a 
beast belong to the same swimming creature, they asked. It 
was incomprehensible. 

Again they watched another evening till they were convinced 
that what they saw was indeed one and the same animal; a 
quadruped with a bird’s head. At last, after many fruitless 
attempts, they caught one, but only to become more puzzled than 
ever. A quadruped it certainly was, of about a foot and a half in 
length, but its feet were webbed like a duck’s feet and it had a 
duck’s bill also. It is somewhat like an otter, with a tail like a 
beaver’s, but still more like a mole and resembling this animal in 
most of its habits, for which reason the natives always call it the 
water-mole. 

Never before had naturalists been so puzzled. On first 
hearing of it, neither in Europe or America would they believe 
in the possibility of a quadruped with a bill, for, how could the 
young of such a creature be suckled? How could the mother 
feed them? Was it to be classed among birds, beasts, or 
reptiles? At last a stuffed specimen was sent to England, still 
every one doubted at first that it had ever lived to rear young 
ones. They declared it was a sham, till it had been carefully 
examined by scientific men, who saw that the bill and the 
webbed feet were really genuine, and exclaimed, A paradox in 
nature ! 

In the year 1848 the Zoological Society of Paris appointed 
M. Jules Verraux and several other naturalists to go to 
Australia for the purpose of studying the habits of this and one 
or two other animals. M. Verraux had a small cabin con- 
structed on the bank of a stream that he might watch the 
strange water-moles which generally came out to feed towards 
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dusk. Hour after hour, night after night he used to lie on the 
floor peeping through an opening, so that he could observe 
these timid creatures without alarming them. Soon afterwards 
Dr. George Betinett, who resided many years in Australia, began 
to do the same, waiting silently on moonlight nights to discover 
how and what they ate, their manner of swimming, diving, and 
floating on the water, how they scrambled up the banks, ran 
about with their broad webbed feet and short little legs ; and 
how’ they gambolled and rolled themselves up to sleep, or 
grubbed in the earth for worms, and other points equally 
important to naturalists. At length, with the aid of the natives, 
he succeeded in capturing several of them alive, and took them 
home with him. He tried to make them as happy as possible 
under the circumstances, and kept them in a wooden tank or tub 
made on purpose for them. In this way he was able to study 
their ways and habits closely, and found them to be gentle, 
playful, interesting little creatures. But so quaint and odd 
were they, that other animals could not make them out, cats 
would stare at them and then scamper off with all speed, 
evidently afraid of them. Dr. Bennett occasionally indulged 
one of them with a swim in the river, after tying a long cord to 
one of its legs, so that it could move about freely and yet could 
not escape. It seemed exceedingly happy, and grubbed in the 
banks and mud just like a duck; but unfortunately his little 
pets only survived a few months. These animals are so delicate 
and thoroughly aquatic, that they cannot thrive except in their 
native streams, so that hitherto every attempt that has been 
made to bring one alive to Europe has been unsuccessful ; 
English naturalists have therefore still to be content with their 
skeletons. Professor Owen, on examining the bones of this 
paradox, declared that “some of them were like those of a bird, 
some like those of a reptile, a few like seals, a few like some 
other quadrupeds, and the rest like no other animal whatever!” 
In the construction of its heart, lungs, and digestive organs it was 
found to be no less contradictory, being as much like birds and 
reptiles as like quadrupeds, and thus it has obtained in this 
country the name of paradox. But it is of late more commonly 
spoken of as the platypus, a word signifying its remarkable 
broad flat feet ; the scientific name, ornithorhynchus paradotus, 
expresses its unusual conformation and chief characteristic— 
the bird’s beak. This singular bill is rather square, greatly 
resembling that of the shoveller-duck. Round this bill is a 
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curious kind of fringe or membrane, which, like the hilt of a 
knife, acts as a guard, lest the bill should penetrate the mud too 
deeply, and also as protector to the eyes. Moreover the paradox 
is furnished with pouches on its cheeks, where it lodges its stores 
while under water, either food to eat at its leisure, or soft 
substances for its nest. It has sharp little eyes, and having no 
external ears its head looks remarkably bird-like when in the 
water. As it closes the small opening of the ears at pleasure, 
nothing can get into them while diving in the water, grubbing in 
the mud, or scraping in the earth. It pushes its bill into the 
mud just as a duck does, and draws it back with the very same 
peculiar jerky snap; and has ridges in its beak like the duck 
through which it sifts its food, and in its mouth eight horay 
mouth-plates which serve effectually the purpose of teeth. Its 
fur is as soft, glossy, and thick as the land moles. 

With the help of the natives Dr. Bennett discovered several of 
these animals’ nests, and watched the building of one. They are 
generally high up a bank, though penetrating far below, where 
they are protected both from floods and damp; the entrance is 
always concealed. Though each nest is but a few feet below the 
surface, the platypus has to go through a winding passage of 
from thirty to forty feet before reaching it. A couple of them 
construct the passage by burrowing into the bank with their sharp 
claws, pushing and kicking down the loose earth into the water, 
and then beating the path smooth and firm with their beaver- 
like tails. Most diligently they work night after night, higher 
and higher, and further from the water, winding about for 
greater secrecy till at last they reach a safe spot, dry and warm 
enough for their dwelling. Next they begin to scrape and dig a 
wide space for it, lining it with soft dry grass. These sagacious 
little creatures take the same precaution as the land moles to 
have several entrances to their passages, one of which is below 
the level of the water. This is certainly very necessary, as the 
rivers in Australia rise most rapidly in the rainy season, but 
whatever height the stream may rise these animals can always 
pass through one of their entrances by diving. At length, after 
innumerable journeys to carry the dry weeds and grass in their 
cheek pouches through the water, the home is made ready and 
comfortable for their little ones. They have from two to four 
at a birth. One of the important questions hardly yet 
answered is as to how these young ones begin life. The natives 
say they lay soft eggs like those of reptiles, but it is now 
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thought most probable that these eggs break just as they are 
laid, like those of the common lizard, and then the naked little 
ones come forth alive into the nest. Next there was much 
questioning and wondering as to how they were fed, their 
mothers being such primitive creatures as to have no teats, but in 
one spot amidst the fur a number of small holes have been dis- 
covered, and from these they have the power of forcing milk out, 
and their young drink, as they press against the mother’s body. 

Poor tender wee things they are, without eyes, fur, or beak, 
weak, helpless, half-developed creatures resembling newly-hatched 
birds. They have a soft horny knob on their nose, just where 
young birds have a hard knob, for breaking through their shell. 
Instead of a long hard beak like their mother’s, they have only 
a short soft lip-like beak which enables them to suck easily, and 
gradually as they begin to require solid food, the beak grows 
hard and long. Their eyes also, which would be useless while 
confined to their dark nest, do not appear for some time. All 
that they can use in their babyhood are their claws, which are 
sharp and curved for clinging, they having just sense enough to 
cling to their mother’s thick warm fur, where they find their 
nourishment. The mother is fed by her mate, who brings her 
food in his pouches, for she keeps her young constantly close to 
her breast, never leaving the nest till their coat begins to grow 
and they are able to take some care of themselves. 

The naturalists who have seen them, describe them as quiet, 
gentle, inoffensive animals, which, if roughly handled, utter a 
sort of little growl like a puppy, but never attempt to bite, or do 
any other mischief than try hard, if they are captives, to scratch 
a hole in their tub or tank in order to get out. On one occasion 
one of them succeeded in loosening the staves, by dint of hard 
scratching, and made its escape. They are remarkably quick in 
their movements, and work with astonishing rapidity. M. Ver- 
raux watched one of them construct a passage more than two 
feet long in less than ten minutes, although it was on a hard 
gravel bank. They listen intently to every noise, opening and 
closing the orifice of their ears continually for this purpose. 

Dr. Bennett found them very amusing in their habits and 
ways. He says that to see them playing together is the 
funniest sight imaginable. They roll over and over, peck at each 
other and then scamper away, and are as full of droll antics as 
young kittens. And though they have such strange feet, almost 
like fins, and short little legs, they run about very nimbly and 
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can even climb, catching on to a tree stem by their sharp claws. 
When they roll themselves up to sleep they might at a little 
distance be mistaken for balls. 

They are extremely cleanly in all their habits and keep their 
thick fur beautifully glossy and smooth. Their leisure time is 
chiefly spent in arranging their toilet. With their beak they 
smooth and trim their fur just as birds do their feathers. As 
soon as they have removed all dust and mud they begin their 
combing, which process is performed by means of their 
long claws, and they never cease till not a single speck remains. 
They have a sort of double waterproof coat which requires a 
good deal of keeping in order, and an under-coat, short, soft, 
and very thick, like a lining to the outer fur, off which the 
water immediately rolls, so that after devoting a few minutes to 
their toilet they always look beautifully clean and dry. 

This strange hybrid looking creature is still a subject of study 
among naturalists, and some interesting facts recently discovered 
were communicated respecting its habits, eggs, &c., to the 
members of the British Association at their last annual 


assembly. 
MARIANNE BELL. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON should be interesting to us for many 
reasons. He was a distinguished American man of letters. 
It was his object to free his country from the intellectual 
bondage in which it was still held by England, and to encourage 
its writers to shake off all the trammels of Old World ideas 
and conventionalisms. He showed them that new ideas, new 
aims, new aspirations, had been born into the world with the 
Declaration of American Independence, that it was the proper 
mission of American writers to preach and diffuse these ideas, 
and to take their outfit of illustration and imagery, not from 
the ancient classics or English books, but from the fresh and 
vigorous American life which they saw and felt within and 
around them. He was one of a rather large class of cultivated 
men who have thought fit during the last hundred years openly 
to abandon Christianity. 

This last fact is not so extraordinary in itself’ We have 
no difficulty in explaining to ourselves the defection of a 
large number of these gentlemen. We know that certain 
platform orators and troublesome politicians are not only 
enemies of Christianity, but even of Theism in any form; 
but we also know sufficient about their lives and morals to 
enable us to see why they are enemies of a faith with a strict 
moral code. We all recognize in our own breasts instincts 
which fully explain to us their position ; they therefore cease to 
be of any interest to us, our first impulse is to feel disgust for 
them and their doings. 

Rut there are others whose fall does not admit of this easy 
explanation. We are told, and to a certain extent we believe, 
that they were good moral men, honest and straightforward, 
who for conscience sake gave up the religion in which they had 
been reared. They found, so they asserted, the old faith unten- 
able, and so, rather than be hypocrites and profess to hold what 
they did not believe, they gave up the exercise of the old 
religion. Among these we place Emerson. 
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He is a type of a class in whom we can trace the 
logical outcome of the principles of the Reformation. We 
have numerous instances of individuals who have cast aside 
all the ideas inherited from their parents, strengthened though 
they might have been by education, and who have adopted in 
middle life quite different principles. Often such a change is 
not attributable to mere outward circumstances, but to the 
natural development of mind and character. We frequently, 
unknown to ourselves, hold opinions which cannot logically 
stand together. The practical man of the world finds no incon- 
venience in this. He never reasons back to the first principles 
of action, but acts immediately from the axioms which are in 
vogue among those about him. He does not trouble himself to 
go any deeper, or seek any more solid foundation for his acts. 

It is different with men of a speculative turn of mind. Mere 
superficial reasons do not satisfy them, and reasoning back they 
discover some idea which seems to offer firm ground on which 
to build their mental structure, and, by constant meditation and 
by reading congenial books, they gradually raise the mental 
fabric and sometimes astonish themselves no less than their 
friends by discovering that no place can be found in the 
structure for some of their most cherished ideas. Such men 
were the English Deists of the seventeenth century. They had 
adopted private judgment as the ultimate authority in matters 
of religion, and developing this axiom they became Ration- 
alists. The mass of Protestants did not travel so fast indeed, 
but they were, as we now see, travelling with equal certainty 
in the same direction. The popular mind was too dull, too 
tenacious of old maxims, too much engaged in controversy and 
business to complete the syllogism, but the popular mind was 
rational after all, and even if it took three centuries in the 
process, it was sure to arrive at the conclusion at last. Thus 
it has been with the Calvinists, and in Emerson we see a 
descendant of the staunch old Puritans, who has taken the final 
step and given up Christianity altogether. For these reasons 
a short study of the writings and teaching of this gifted man 
may not be uninteresting, and may have some practical fruits 
for our instruction. First, however, it will be useful, even if we 
go over familiar ground, briefly to recall the chief events of his 
history. 

The Emerson family traces its origin to a Puritan minister, 
who, together with his congregation, left England for America 
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in the year 1635. His descendants continued to hold the same 
office in New England, and among them are found representa- 
tives of all the phases through which Calvinism has passed in 
Switzerland, England, and America. First stern unbending 
Calvinism, with its awful doctrine of absolute Predestination, 
then a milder Universalism, then a more rationalizing Unitari- 
anism, finally some form of Pantheism. 

The subject of our paper was born at Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1803. He was brought up in a family where much 
of the stern simplicity of manners which characterized the old 
Puritans still flourished. Little attention was paid to the social 
forms of polite society, but piety, honesty, sincerity, and devo- 
tion to duty were strictly insisted on. Amid these influences 
young Emerson grew up. He was a thoughtful, intelligent lad, 
much given to reading, and at an early age showed a great 
liking for Plato and Montaigne. These two authors seem to 
have shaped the bent of his mind. In 1817 he entered Harvard 
University, studied with success for some years the ordinary 
University course, and then gave himself to theology in the 
Unitarian College which is connected with the University. In 
1829 he became a minister of a Unitarian Church in Boston, 
which office he filled for one or two years. In 1832 he discovered 
in himself conscientious objections to conducting the Com- 
munion service, and resigned his charge.’ It seemed to him that 
the service was a mere empty form, quite contrary to the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, who taught men to worship in spirit and truth. 
He visited England in 1833, where he sought out Carlyle in his 
Scotch retreat, in order to thank him for the benefits which he 
had received from his articles in the Edinburgh Review on 
“Characteristics” and on “German Literature.” Thus began 
a lifelong friendship, which brought substantial benefit to both. 
He shortly returned to America and began lecturing. At this 
time he read deeply in Plato, Plotinus, and the German mystics, 
a study which bore fruit in 1838 in a celebrated discourse in the 
Divinity College, Cambridge. Here he finally emancipated 
himself from allegiance to any authority in religious matters, 
and proclaimed that no one should preach anything which he 
does not find verified in his own nature. He complained that 
modern preaching wanted life, that the Church was tottering to 
its fall, that man was not made to feel that he was an infinite 
soul. God incarnates Himself in every man, “and evermore 
goes forth anew to take possession of His world.” Hence we 
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must not preach the doctrine of another, not of St. Paul, of 
Swedenborg, of George Fox, not even of Jesus Christ ; but we 
must preach from the fulness of the Divine life within us. After 
this discourse he and others felt that the pulpit was no place fpr 
him, and henceforth settling down in a quiet retreat just outside 
Concord, he devoted himself to study and lecturing. Shortly 
before this time a sort of literary club had been formed in 
Boston by Emerson and some kindred spirits, and in 1839 they 
_ began to publish 74e Dial as the organ of their views. Emerson 
was for a short time editor, and he published in this journal 
several of the papers which appear in his collected works. He 
visited England for the second time in 1847, and again in 1872. 
He took a prominent part in the Antislavery agitation during 
1861 and the following years. Lecturing on all sorts of topics, 
he lived to an advanced old age, and died at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1882. 

We propose first to say something of Emerson’s qualities as 
a writer, and then to discuss more at length the nature of his 
teaching. 

We are unable to accord his style that high praise which 
has been given it by some of his admirers. To say that he is 
“one of the consummate masters of the English tongue,” 
that “to no writer since Milton can be assigned so high a place,” 
that “his style is one of the rarest beauty,” is in our opinion 
greatly to exaggerate. 

His style may be described as abrupt to a fault. His 
sentences are short, and to the point, but there is no attempt to 
bind them together so that the flow of language shall be equable 
and constant. Macaulay has employed the same style, but with 
far happier effect. Macaulay is always brisk, he runs along 
without stopping, like a sparkling brook which flows merrily 
over its pebbly bed, soothing the ear as it goes. Emerson may 
be compared to an intermittent stream which with various sounds, 
at more or less regular intervals, sends out volumes of water, but 
in a somewhat convulsive manner. He is too oracular in his 
utterances. The old story says that the Cumzan Sibyl wrote 
her responses on leaves which she threw down on the floor of 
her cave. Whoever consulted her had to be very wary lest the 
wind should scatter the precious leaves and make the revelation 
confused and unintelligible. Emerson almost seems to have got 
his essays from some such sibyl. The leaves hang but loosely 
together, and not unfrequently one or two seem to have got 
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out of their place. The effect on the reader is not always 
pleasant. There is a constant strain on the attention which 
sometimes wearies, and at the end of an hour we lay aside the 
book with the feeling that we have been reading a collection of 
proverbs, some of which are rather enigmatical, and surpass our 
powers of apprehension. Still it cannot be denied that there is 
in Emerson’s style considerable force, and sometimes even 
eloquence, when it is not rendered unintelligible by being too 
transcendental. We cannot do better than take a passage at 
random to illustrate our meaning. 


Meantime this spawning productivity is not noxious or needless. 
You would say that this rabble of nations might be spared. But no, 
they are all counted and depended on. Fate keeps everything alive so 
long as the smallest thread of public necessity holds it on to the tree. 
The coxcomb and bully and thief class are allowed as proletaries, 
every one of their vices being the excess or acridity of a virtue. The 
mass are animal, in pupilage, and near chimpanzee. But the units 
whereof this mass is composed are neuters, every one of which may 
be grown to a queen bee. The rule is, we are used as brute atoms until 
we think: then we use all the rest. Nature turns all malfaisance to 
good. Nature provided for real needs. No sane man at last distrusts 
himself. His existence is a perfect answer to all sentimental cavils. If he 
is, he is wanted, and has the precise properties that are required. ‘That 
we are here, is proof we ought to be here. We have as good right, and 
the same sort of right to be here, as Cape Cod or Sandy Hook have to 
be there.! 


The method which our author adopted in his work will 
amply account for his peculiarities of style. It was his wont 
to keep a note-book constantly with him, in which he entered 
any bright idea that came into his mind on any topic. He 
is said one night to have startled his wife by jumping out of 
bed and groping about the room, but he calmed her fears by 
explaining that it was “only an idea.” When he had any 
lecture to give, or essay to write, he searched his note-book 
and strung together whatever he found to bear on the subject. 
This would account for the jerkiness of his style, and also 
for the fact that many of his sentences display wonderful 
shrewdness and observation. The happy thought had been 
brought down as it flew. 

We are struck with the appalling manner in which Emerson 
quotes with equal favour and nonchalance all the celebrated 
1 Conduct of Life. 


Considerations by the way, p. 239. 
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characters of all ages and all nations. He puts side by side 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Confucius, Buddha, Menu, Socrates, 
Hafiz, Zoroaster, Plato, Plotinus, Proclus, Napoleon, Sweden- 
borg, Saadi, Zeno, Arrian, and many more whose names are 
more or less familiar to us. In an ordinary writer we should 
put this habit down to pedantry, but we are willing to believe 
that it was only the result of his theory that all these men had 
a share of the Divine spirit and spoke under its guidance. 
It certainly has a somewhat grotesque effect on the outsider, 
and it puts us in a critical frame of mind. We see all this 
array of authority, and naturally conclude that such learning 
could only proceed from a more than usually well informed 
scholar. What are our feelings, then, when we find him blunder- 
ing about very ordinary matters? It shakes our faith in him 
very considerably to find him writing of “the folios of the 
brothers Bollandz, who collected the lives of twenty-five thousand 
martyrs, confessors, ascetics, and self-tormentors.” The Bollan- 
dists, the continuators of Father John Bolland, S.J., are not 
usually quoted as the “brothers Bollandi.”. The lover of 
Chaucer is astounded at the statement that his favourite 
“drew continually through Lydgate and Caxton from Guido 
di Colonna.” He rubs his eyes, reads the sentence again to 
make sure that he is not mistaken, and finally refers to his 
authoritics. He finds, as he expected, that there are several 
blunders in this short sentence. Chaucer died in the year 1400, 
Caxton was not born till about 1421. Chaucer, it is true, is 
said to have got the story of Troilus and Creseide indirectly 
from Guido di Colonna, and to have written it between 1370 
and 130, but he can scarcely on that account be said to have 
drawn continually from him, and certainly not through Lydgate, 
who was only born about 1374. Wedo no more than mention 
as specimens of much more of the same sort such forms as 
shined for shone; Jdzfold for twofold; “belongs among them” ; 
“in that respect in which they had faulted.” Some of these 
phrases may be warranted by American usage, and we do not 
wish to appear to apply rigid English canons of propriety and 
purity of diction to American writers, conscious as we are that 
some difference in this respect is inevitable. We are aware, 
too, that d2fo/d has the authority of Shakspere, but we submit 
that ¢wofold is so common that it is wrong to use such a hybrid 
as bifold. 

Of Emerson as a poet we do not intend to speak. In our 
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opinion, indeed, in taking to poetry he as much mistook the 
bent of his genius as George Eliot did among ourselves when 
she tried the same branch of literature. However, if anyone 
thinks otherwise, we will not quarrel with him, we simply decline 
to discuss the question. 

We have already mentioned that while Emerson was in 
Europe in 1833, he sought out Carlyle at Craigenputtoch to 
testify his indebtedness to him for his articles on the State of 
German Literature and Characteristics. These papers seem to 
have had as great an effect in New England as they had in the 
old country ; certainly, by directing Emerson’s attention to the 
German philosophers, they had the greatest influence on his 
after career. 

In the former article Carlyle wrote : 


If ever neighbouring nations are to recover that pure and high 
spirit of devotion, the loss of which, however we may disguise it or 
pretend to overlook it, can be hidden from no observant mind, it 
must be by travelling, if not on the same path, at least in the same 
direction, in which the Germans have already begun to travel. 


By the “Germans” Carlyle means especially Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, and accordingly Emerson took to the study 
of these philosophers. The principles which should guide the 
student of their philosophy are laid down by themselves and 
indicated by Carlyle in his articles. Reason and Understanding 
are to be carefully distinguished, and this distinction, according 
to Carlyle, is “the grand characteristic of Kant’s philosophy.” 


Reason [he explains] is of a higher nature than Understanding ; 
it works by more subtle methods, on higher objects, and requires a 
far finer culture for its development, indeed in many men it is not 
developed at all; but its results are no less certain, nay rather, they are 
much more so; for Reason discerns truth itself, the absolutely and 
primitively true; while Understanding discerns only re/ations, and 
cannot decide without z£ The proper province of Understanding is 
all, strictly speaking, rea/, practical, and material knowledge, mathe- 
matics, physics, political economy, the adaptation of means to ends in 
the whole business of life. In this province it is the strength and 
universal implement of the mind: an indispensable servant, without 
which, indeed, existence itself would be impossible. Let it not step 
beyond this province, however; not usurp the province of Reason, 
which it is appointed to obey, and cannot rule over without ruin to 
the whole spiritual man. Should Understanding attempt to prove the 
existence of God, it ends, if thoroughgoing and consistent with itself, 
in atheism, or a faint, possible theism, which scarcely differs from this. 
. . . To discern these truths [existence of God, virtue, &c.] is the 
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province of Reason, which therefore is to be cultivated as the highest 
faculty in man. Not by logic and argument does it work... its 
domain lies in that higher region whither logic and argument cannot 
reach; in that holier region, where poetry, and virtue, and divinity 
abide, in whose presence Understanding wavers and recoils, dazzled 
into utter darkness by that “sea of light,” at once the fountain and the 
termination of all true knowledge. 


Again in Characteristics : 


The healthy Understanding, we should say, is not the logical, 
argumentative, but the intuitive; for the end of Understanding is not 
to prove and find reasons, but to know and believe . . . The man of 
logic and the man of insight, are quite separable—indeed, for the most 
part, quite separate characters. . . . Of [the man of logic] it is foreseen 
that, when once confronted with the infinite complexities of the real 
world, his little compact theorem of the world will be found wanting, 
that unless he can throw it overboard, and become a new creature, he 
will necessarily founder. Nay, in mere speculation itself, the most 
ineffectual of all characters, generally speaking, is your dialectic man-at- 
arms ; were he armed cap-a-pie in syllogistic mail of proof, and perfect 
master of logic-fence, how little does it avail him! Consider the old 
schoolmen, and their pilgrimage towards truth: the faithfullest en- 
deavour, incessant unwearied motion, often great natural vigour; only 
no progress: nothing but antic feats of one limb poised against the 
other; there they balanced, somersetted and made postures; at best 
gyrated swiftly, with some pleasure, like spinning dervishes, and ended 





where they began. 


Passing over this light writing, where Carlyle was betrayed 
into speaking about what he did not understand, let us remark 
on the peculiar use of the words Reason and Understanding in 
these passages, and on the distinction between them, which 
we are told is the grand characteristic of Kant’s philosophy. 
Reason here is not that discursive faculty by which we compare 
things, draw conclusions, and so acquire knowledge, and which 
has usually been considered man’s natural guide and highest 
faculty ; but it is a new power of intuition, by means of which 
man sees the existence of God, rather than proves it by 
argument, sees what is virtuous without discourse of the mind, 
and is raised into a higher sphere where he gazes on the 
absolutely Beautiful and the True. If you say that this is a 
new view of man’s nature, and that for your part you are 
conscious of no such power, forthwith you are told that this 
is quite possible, that “in some men it is not developed at all,” 
and you are bidden to take your stand on a lower platform, 
you are no fit student of the ideal philosophy, you must take 
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rank as a materialist, as a dialectic man-at-arms, as an interest- 
ing survival of the schoolmen of the middle ages. You are 
told, too, further, that if you are consistent you must come to 
atheism, or to a “faint possible theism,” and so with a sneer 
at spinning dervishes your philosopher becomes absorbed “in 
that holier region, where poetry, and virtue, and divinity abide.” 

At the risk of wearying the reader we have given these 
extracts, because they explain how a shrewd American, a man 
of common sense in ordinary things, a man, too, of no ordinary 
powers, came to be a transcendental idealist. He had been 
trained in a broad Unitarianism, had read with delight Plato 
and Montaigne, was dissatisfied with the hollowness and cold- 
ness of the religion in which he had been bred, and coming 
across Carlyle’s articles as a young man not yet thirty, he 
flattered himself that he had the makings of an idealist. Logic 
and arguments he learnt were not necessary to establish truth, 
in fact it was much better to trust to intuition, and accordingly 
when attacked on account of his teaching, he replies : 


[ could not possibly give you one of the “arguments” you cruelly 
hint at, on which any doctrine of mine stands; for I do not know what 
arguments are in reference to any expression of thought. I delight 
in telling what I think; but if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it 
is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men.* 

Again, he writes in his essay on Intellect : 

If we consider what persons have stimulated and profited us, we 
shall perceive the superiority of the spontaneous or intuitive principle 
over the arithmetical or logical . . . Logic is the possession or propor- 
tionate unfolding of the intuition; but its virtue is as silent method; 
the moment it would appear as propositions and have a separate value, 
it is worthless. 

From this undervaluing of logic followed of course great 
inconsistency in his teaching, but self-contradictions do not 
disturb him. “A foolish consistency,” he writes, “is the hob- 
goblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen and _philo- 
sophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do. ... Speak what you think now in hard words 
and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict everything you said to-day.” Thus, 
not caring to support his views by arguments, not concerned 
whether he contradicted himself or not, as an idealist bound 
to mistrust the evidence of his senses, he read the Germans 
* Letter to Mr. Ware, 1833. 
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and gathered together a more or less coherent body of doctrines. 
His theories approach nearest, as far as we can judge, to 
Schelling’s system. We wil! let him explain what they are, as 
far as he was willing to unfold them. 

There is but one real substance, spirit. This spirit is self- 
existent, self-dependent, and therefore God. From this spirit 
as from a centre flows perpetually outwards the procession of 
facts called the world. 


“The Supreme Being does not build up nature around us, but puts 
it forth through us, as the life of the tree puts forth new branches and 
leaves through the pores of the old.” ‘ Man is himself the creator 
in the finite.” ‘‘There is no event but sprung somewhere from the soul 
of man ; and therefore there is none but the soul of man can interpret.” 
** Nature, literature, history are only subjective phenomena,” “ the 
world is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God 
in the unconscious,” ‘‘ metals and animals . . . are words of God, and 
as fugitive as other words.” 


Thus all things in heaven, on earth, and under the earth are 
identical, mere modifications of a central Unity, and “the 
ancient precept, ‘know thyself,’ and the modern precept, ‘study 
nature,’ become at last one maxim.” 

The fundamental features of this philosophy are not new. 
They consist of scraps from the Platonists, old and new, 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of the constant flux of all things (pet ra 
mavta), mixed with and illustrated by modern science, the 
whole set forth in vague, poetical language just as Virgil set 
it forth in the sixth A£neid, nineteen centuries ago. If we were 
asked to put our finger on the weak place of the system, we 
should say that it lies in the wrong conception of human nature 
which Plato brought into Western philosophy. According to 
this theory, the soul is seated somewhere within the body, like 
a charioteer in his chariot, or a diver in his diving suit; from 
which central position it holds communication with the outer 
world through the senses and nervous system. Thus the soul 
alone really feels and is the subject of sensations of sight, 
hearing, &c., the nerves and senses are but telegraphic wires 
by means of which it communicates with the outer world. And 
so all our knowledge, as Locke inferred, comes through the 
senses, which tell us nothing of things in themselves, but only 
inform us how things affect the senses. Hence Hume's 
scepticism, to avoid which bugbear, Kant and his followers 
taught, that the intuitions of the mind alone give us true know- 
ledge, and every true system of philosophy must be evolved 
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from the inner consciousness. Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling 
developed this theory, and found that its logical issue was 
pantheism. And if, like Emerson, we adopt the opinion of 
Carlyle, we must travel in the same direction if we “are to 
recover that pure and high spirit of devotion, the loss of which, 
however we may disguise it or pretend to overlook it, can be 
hidden from no observant mind.” If our readers regard it from 
the same point of view that we do, we shall rather refuse to 
accept this account of man, and take in preference that of 
Plato’s illustrious pupil Aristotle. During the twenty years 
that he was under the influence of Plato, he had ample time 
to become acquainted with the weakness and error of Plato’s 
system, and accordingly he ended by propounding a theory of 
man’s nature in agreement with the common sense and judgment 
of mankind. He taught that the soul and body of man go 
to form one compound substance, one individual nature, one 
principle of action, so that the soul acts directly through the 
senses on the outer world, and though it has not a full per- 
ception of the nature of things, still to a certain extent it sees 
things as they are. This philosophy alone gives a satisfactory 
explanation of ourselves and of the world. We shall value 
this philosophy all the more, if we make a short study of the 
practical lessons which Emerson draws from his system. 

The first great lesson is entire and exclusive self-reliance. 
He writes: 


“From this transfer of the world into the consciousness follow easily 
[man’s] whole ethics. It is simpler to be self-dependent. The height, 
the deity of man is to be self-sustained, to need no gift, no foreign 
force.” He who accepts this philosophy, “resists all attempts to palm 
other rules and measures on the spirit than its own.” “Free should 
the scholar be—free and brave. Free even to the definition of freedom, 
‘without any hindrance that does not arise out of his own constitution.’ ” 
“No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad 
are but names very readily transferable to that or this; the only 
right is what is after my constitution; the only wrong what is 
against it, . . . if I am the devil’s child, I will live then from the 
devil.” ‘The highest virtue is always against the law.” “ Power 
is in nature the essential measure of right.” “Let a man know his 
worth and keep things under his feet.” “In self-trust all the virtues 
are comprehended.” ‘‘This one fact the world hates; that the soul 
becomes ; for that forever degrades the past, turns all riches to poverty, 
all reputation to a shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves 
Jesus and Judas equally aside.” “If therefore a man claims to know 
and speak of God, and carries you backward to the phraseology of 
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some old mouldered nation in another country, in another world, 
believe him not.” “The faith that stands on authority is not faith . . . 
Great is the. soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, it is no follower ; it 
never appeals from itself. It believes in itself.” 


All this and much more follows directly from Emerson’s, 
idealism. If man is “the Creator in the finite,” who is ever 
evolving himself into new manifestations, then self-reliance, in 
Emerson’s meaning of the term, comprehends all virtue. Man 
is God and he must believe in, hope in, and love himself. But 
it follows, too, that there is no such thing as sin, and freedom 
of the will disappears in spite of what Emerson says. All 
government, all laws become tyranny, which must be resisted. 
All creeds are false as soon as formulated, all truth is ever 
passing into falsehood with the evolution of the deity. The 
doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul merely means that while 
in life the Universal Soul energized as this man, after death it 
will energize as another man, or maybe as an animal, a bird, 
or a fish, or a stone. A man’s soul after death is absorbed 
again into the Universal Spirit, just as his body is absorbed 
into the earth. Clearly this destroys the whole import of the 
doctrine ; if this be so, there is no more reason why I should 
trouble myself about my soul after death than I should about 
a cast-off hair, a lost tooth, or the parings of my nails. They 
are all (Heaven forgive the blasphemy) equally pieces of the 
Universal Spirit, all equally unimportant and uninteresting to 
me. Indeed, this idealism is but materialism and atheism under 
another name, for if all matter be spirit, then all the spirit with 
which we are concerned at least is matter, and if spirit, matter 
and ourselves be God, then we have no Supreme Being over us, 
we have no Lord God at all. 

Many of these ideas are now accepted and openly advocated 
it is true, but they are not the less subversive of order and 
society. They are the outcome of a false philosophy, utterly 
at variance with the true nature of man, and so destructive of 
his real progress. Emerson consoles himself, as others of his 
school do, that there are checks in nature which prevent the 
machinery getting out of order, do what we will; and in a 
sense he is right, one of these checks is the decay and disso- 
lution of the civilization of Europe. 

Signs of this are not wanting, both political and social. 
Coarse natures eagerly grasp at the doctrines which flatter 
their passions, and are not slow to draw practical conclusions 
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which are so agreeable to flesh and blood. We are told, indeed, 
that Emerson’s was “one of the purest intellects and fairest 
lives known to our century,”* that his was “one of the finest 
souls of our time,” * and we must allow that from the internal 
evidence of his writings he seems to have been a moral man. 
If so, there is nothing to be surprised at ; a calm, quiet tempera- 
ment, comfortable circumstances, intellectual occupation, and a 
good social position would naturally serve to make him lead a 
life in conformity with the common standard ; the same pheno- 
menon is common in the lives of pagan philosophers. However, 
when we find Professor Tyndall praising him as a “ profoundly 
religious man,” when we reflect that George Eliot and others 
ef the like stamp are spoken of as highly virtuous people, we 
accept the testimonies of friends and biographers with some 
caution. After all, one of the lessons which we have to learn 
from the study of Emerson, is that such men’s thoughts are not 
as our thoughts, their virtue is not ours, their progress is often 
our decay, their faith is our unbelief; we refuse then to accept 
them as our teachers; we are happy in being able to rely, not 
on weak human reason, so wayward, so self-contradictory, but 
on the teaching of God Himself, the Infallible Truth. 

There are some practical points about Emerson’s teaching 
with which we have little or no fault to find. His denunciations 
ef the corruption of American political life, of the passion 
for running over to Europe and of too slavish deference to 
English ideas, of the materialism too prevalent in America ; 
his inculcation of geniality in intercourse with others, of lofty 
unselfish aims, all these have our cordial approbation. The 
short, pithy way in which he puts what he has to say, makes 
his works a great repository of quotations for writers and 
orators of all kinds. He is often quoted by Catholics, even 
by Catholic bishops, and there is no harm in this if the general 
tendency of his teaching is kept in view. His sayings may 
easily have a truer meaning in the mouth of a Catholic than 
they had in his own. We do not, however, wish to dwell on 
this part of his teaching, as it has already been frequently 
treated of by many writers, and it was rather our wish to give 
an account of the religious and philosophical views of Emerson, 
so that Catholics might know what manner of man he was, and 
in what kind of Deity he lived, and moved, and had his being. 

T. SLATER. 
3 The Times, April 29, 1882. 4 W. M. Rossetti. 




















Past History and Present Prospects of the 
Church tu Africa. 


—— 


IT is a fact often remarked and undoubtedly worthy of our 
attention that what the Church loses on one side by the inroads 
of heresy or the canker of religious indifference, she never 
fails to regain on the other by fresh conquests of nations 
gathered by her apostolic missionaries into the fold. The 
wonderful progress of religion on the American continent 
about the time of the so-called Reformation is a striking 
confirmation of the truth of this observation. Again while 
the light of Divine faith has during the last hundred years 
become obscured among many of the Catholic nations of 
Europe, through the pride and luxury of the age, it has begun 
to shine with extraordinary lustre in the islands of the Pacific 
and the far off countries of the East, which have witnessed deeds 
of Christian heroism that will bear comparison with anything 
that we read of in the history of the early Church. The 
records of religion in Africa serve to establish the same con- 
clusion ; for, whereas Christianity became well-nigh extinct in 
that country during those centuries which were marked by the 
conversion of so many European nations and of the newly 
discovered races of the American continent, it has begun to 
revive and flourish with fresh vigour at a time when infidelity 
is making such rapid progress throughout the greater part of 
Christendom. 

And yet it might well have been thought in the early ages 
of Christianity that no portion of the Church afforded bettgr 
founded hopes or the prospect of a more abundant harvest than 
that of Africa. Already in the time of the Apostles had the 
Gospel been preached with marked success in the Northern 
provinces, the only part of that vast continent then explored. 
The whole breadth of the country, from the Red Sea to the 
Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic Ocean, was at that time 
subject to the Romans, who governed it by means of proconsuls, 
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and drew mainly from its rich and fertile plains those vast 
supplies of grain and other valuable productions which were 
needed to meet the requirements and swell the luxury of 
Imperial Rome. The distance at which these provinces were 
situated from the centre of government, and the comparative 
freedom from persecution which they thereby enjoyed, will 
partly account for the rapid progress of the faith in this portion 
of the Empire. We find that even in the second century there 
existed in Northern Africa no less than six hundred episcopal 
sees, while the tide of conversion still setting in through the 
defiles of Mount Atlas gave rise to the establishment of fresh 
bishoprics in some of the verdant oases which lay scattered 
like islands among the sandy plains of the Great Sahara. Yet 
Africa was not exempt at times from those terrible storms of 
persecution, which so frequently burst over the European and 
Asiatic provinces of the Roman Empire; for often were the 
cruel edicts of the Emperors enforced in the African pro- 
consulates with extreme severity. Witness the heroic band 
of Christian heroes headed by St. Perpetua and Felicitas under 
the Emperor Severus, the illustrious St. Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, who shed his blood for the faith under Valerian, and 
many others of all ages and conditions who suffered at various 
times, more especially during the reign of that inhuman monster, 
Dioclesian. 

By the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, A.D. 312, 
peace was restored to the African Church. Soon, however, 
she had to undergo greater dangers from the insidious artifices 
of heretics and schismatics than from the fury and malice of 
persecutors. Even as early as the reign of Constantine, the 
heresy of Arius lay waste this fair portion of the Vineyard of 
Christ. It met, however, with an able and determined adver- 
sary in the great St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, who 
became the bulwark of the Church against the impious 
heresiarch. About the same time arose the Donatist schism, 
which at a later period of its existence encountered an equally 
formidable opponent in St. Augustine, the learned and zealous 
Bishop of Hippo. Though these efforts of the enemy were 
ably repelled by the champions of the Church, they did not 
fail to inflict severe injury on the cause of religion ; for, internal 
dissensions are ever found to result in a sensible decrease in piety 
and a growing laxity of morals, both among clergy and laity. 
This general falling off from the purity and fervour of the early 
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ages was further enhanced by the luxury engendered in African 
society towards the decline of the Empire through the 
excessive riches and abundance which everywhere prevailed. 
It is recorded that at about this period the episcopal sees in the 
African provinces numbered no less that seven hundred ; while 
the deserts of Upper Egypt were peopled with religious com- 
munities and innumerable solitaries, whom the desire of escaping 
from the general contagion and expiating by severe penance 
the sins of mankind, had driven into these frightful solitudes. 

It was not long before there arose in Africa another terrible 
storm of persecution, which served, however, to purify the 
Church and to enrich her with fresh martyrs and confessors 
of the faith. . This attack was no longer the work of pagans, 
but of a race calling themselves Christians, namely, the Vandals, 
a savage and barbarous nation who originally issued from the 
forests of Germany and had embraced the heresy of Arius. 
Having reduced a portion of Spain under the power of their 
arms, they crossed over into Africa under the command of 
Genseric, and spread themselves over Mauritania, Numidia, 
and the other provinces, laying everything waste with fire and 
sword. The orthodox Christians they persecuted with relentless 
fury, plundering and destroying both churches and monasteries, 
and putting bishops, priests, and laity to the most cruel tortures, 
in order to compel them to abandon the faith, or to induce 
them to discover the hidden treasures which they were supposed 
to have concealed. Hunneric, the son of Genseric, was even 
more inhuman than his father, frequently flaying the faithful 
alive, and tormenting numbers in so barbarous a manner that 
they expired in the hands of the torturer. Under this prince 
occurred the celebrated miracle of the confessors of Tipasa, 
who, after having had their tongues torn out by the roots, 
spoke with greater fluency than before—a fact testified by 
thousands in all parts of the Empire, whither the sufferers 
were afterwards dispersed. The same cruel prince sent into 
exile nearly four hundred bishops, whilst eighty-eight others 
expired in his hands at Carthage through the extremity of 
torture or the severity of their imprisonment. 

The re-conquest of the African provinces by the armies of the 
Greek Emperor, A.D. 534, restored peace to the Church after a 
century of persecution, but the calm was not of long duration. 
Soon afterwards the hordes of Mahomet swept over the land, 
causing a more widely spread and permanent ruin than had yet 
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been effected. With the Koran in one hand and the sword in 
the other they forced all whom they conquered to embrace the 
creed of the Prophet or seal their faith with their blood. Wher- 
ever the Arabs were victorious, every vestige of the Christian 
religion was ruthlessly destroyed, and the religion of Mahomet 
planted in its stead. The natives, however, fought bravely for 
their liberty and their faith, and it cost their invaders seventy 
years of continual warfare (from A.D.640 to 710) before the 
subjugation of the Roman provinces was complete. Being 
then at liberty to lead on their victorious armies to further 
conquests, they passed over from Morocco into Spain, thus 
reversing the route followed by the Vandals in their previous 
invasions. 

The power of the Arab Mussulmans was now firmly estab- 
lished in Northern Africa; but, though the whole of the coast- 
line and the principal cities were in their hands, it is probable 
that their rule did not as yet extend very far into the interior, 
and that the ancientinhabitants of the country still retained in 
many places a precarious independence and the free exercise of 
their religion. Thus, we find scattered bishoprics existing in 
parts of the interior as late as the twelfth century. Probably 
there were up to that time many Christian communities still to 
be found amid the mountain ranges which bordered on the 
Great Desert, as these had become the refuge of numerous 
bands of exiles flying before the victorious arms of the 
Mussulmans, and also of thousands of families who had been 
violently transplanted from the fertile plains of the North to 
make room for the settlement of the invaders. 

Before the close of the twelfth century the fanaticism of the 
conquering race, who have everywhere shown themselves the 
determined enemies of compromise, had at length prevailed. 
The last known Catholic bishop had expired, and the means of 
recruiting the ranks of the priesthood were no longer to be found. 
Soon, the priests themselves died out, and with them was lost 
the treasure of the Holy Sacrifice and the sacramental grace. 
No wonder that the truths of revelation and the Christian 
traditions of their ancestors became every day more and more 
obscured in the minds of succeeding generations, until a period 
of total darkness, lasting for six centuries, enveloped the land. 
Yet even at the present day do we find among the Kabyles of 
the mountain ranges, and the Mzabites and Touaregs of the 
desert, remnants of Catholic truth mingled with the superstitious 
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doctrine and worship of Mahomet. These vestiges of Chris- 
tianity are a convincing proof that in these tribes we may 
recognize the descendants of the conquered race and mark their* 
‘gradual decline, after their own pastors had died out, into the 
religious system and observances of their conquerors. 

No sooner was the Arab dominion firmly established on the 
ruins of the Roman Proconsulates, than a number of petty states 
arose along the shores of the Mediterranean which became for 
many centuries notorious nests of pirates. Waging an incessant 
war against all that bore the Christian name, their swift galleys 
scoured the waters of the great inland sea, and thousands ‘of 
wretched captives, torn from their peaceful homes in Southern 
Europe or taken prisoners in naval engagements, were gathered 
into the slave markets of Tunis, Tripoli, and other seaports. 
Thence they were distributed throughout the country for 
domestic or agricultural service, a large number being reserved 
to man the galleys or labour at the public works of their 
oppressors. In this deplorable situation, subject to innumerable 
hardships and exposed to the imminent danger of apostacy by 
the barbarous treatment or seductive promises of their fanatical 
masters, the unhappy slaves were the object of the most tender 
solicitude on the part of the Church. Then it was that she sent 
forth her two religious orders of the Most Holy Trinity and 
Our Lady of Mercy to labour for the redemption of the 
Christian captives. The Franciscan friars also, and, later on, 
the children of St. Vincent of Paul, devoted themselves to the 
work of ministering to the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
unfortunate sufferers. The history of these centuries is crowded 
with the record of heroic acts of charity performed, cruel 
torments patiently endured, and many a martyr’s crown borne 
off im triumph by the generous missionaries in the discharge of 

‘these sacred duties. At times, when the fury of the persecution 
was for the moment lulled, permission was obtained through the 
intervention of some powerful monarch, for the free exercise of the 
Christian religion within the daguzos, or slave prisons ; but these 
relaxations in the cruel treatment of the slaves were always 
precarious, and liable to be terminated at any moment by the 
treachery or fanaticism of the Mussulmans. True to the spirit 
and traditions of their orders, the devoted missionaries never 
failed to resume their labour of love at the first favourable 
opportunity, and were still to be found engaged in the same 
charitable office when, in A.D. 1830, the cannon of the Frenth 
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armies, thundering at the gates of Algiers, sounded the death 
knell of Turkish piracy, and opened out a new era in the history 
of the African Church. 

While Christianity had been maintaining a precarious exis- 
tence amid the slave markets of Northern Africa, the torch of 
Divine Faith had been already borne to its Eastern and Western 
shores by the zeal and enterprise of the Portuguese. The 
important discoveries of Vasquez di Gama, who first succeeded 
in doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and the subsequent 
establishment of colonies in Angola, Mozambique, and at other 
parts of the coast, opened out in the sixteenth century a vast 
field for missionary enterprise, nor were there wanting able 
and zealous priests to devote themselves to the work. The 
Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit Fathers vied with each other 
in their heroic efforts and generous sacrifices for the conversion 
of the natives, who were generally well disposed to embrace the 
faith. Thus, in the province of Angola and the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Congo, Matamba, &c., so large a portion of the 
population were converted, that it became necessary to provide 
for their spiritual wants by the establishment of a bishopric and 
several Apostolic prefectures. But, unhappily, the supply of 
priests, unceasingly decimated by hardship and fever, was never 
equal to the requirements of the mission; while, on the other 
hand, their efforts were too frequently paralyzed by the evil 
example of the Portuguese traders. Still, for two hundred years 
did the light of faith continue to shine with greater or less 
brilliancy throughout these regions, until the troubles of the 
French Revolution and the suppression of religious orders 
towards the close of the last century, put a final stop to any 
further provision of pastors, whereupon the inhabitants gradually 
returned to their primitive superstitions. At present, but few 
vestiges of Catholic truth are to be found among the inhabitants 
of those provinces which were formerly subject to Portuguese 
influence, though the numerous remains of Christian edifices 
bear witness to the successful labours of the missionaries in past 
ages. 

At length, in our own day, we are privileged to behold the 
Church of Africa rising from the tomb, after the slumber of 
centuries, clad with new strength and vigour for the accomplish- 
ment of her glorious mission. At the commencement of the 
present century the prospect was dark and dismal in the extreme. 
The failure of missionaries, consequent on causes above alluded 
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to, had resulted in the almost entire abandonment of the 
apostolate among the natives ; indeed, hardly a priest was left in 
the European settlements to minister to the spiritual wants of 
the colonists. Now, on the contrary, we behold a regular 
organization of vicariates and prefectures throughout the whole 
line of country bordering upon the ocean, while, at the same 
time, numerous bands of apostolic missionaries are engaged in 
spreading the light of the faith among the populous tribes of the 
interior. If we turn our eyes to the French provinces of Algiers 
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and Tunis on the North—so long the arena of confessors and 
martyrs—we behold the glories of the early African Church 
revived in the person of the Venerable Cardinal Lavigerie, the 
successor of the illustrious martyr St. Cyprian in the metro- 
politan see of Carthage. It is but a few weeks ago that, 
standing on the soil which covers the ruins of the ancient city— 
a'scil fertilized with the blood of thousands of martyred 
Christians—he conferred the grace of the episcopate on one of 
his own Algerian missionaries, Mgr. Livinhac, the first Vicar- 
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Apostolic of the Victoria Nyanza. And it is worthy of note 
that the two assistant prelates in the solemn function were the 
Bishop of Constantine and Hippo, the successor of the great 
St. Augustine, and the Bishop of Ruspoli, who sits in the chair 
of St. Fulgentius. In these provinces we have an instance of a 
complete hierarchy already established ; in the rest of Africa, 
with one or two minor exceptions, the Church is entirely on a 
missionary basis. Indeed, it is to the missionary orders that the 
work of the apostolate in this country seems to have been 
especially reserved, for the various provinces have been, with few 
exceptions, divided among them by the Holy See, to each being 
assigned a special field of labour. Hence but few secular priests 
are to be found on the African continent, and these chiefly in 
the European colonies where the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the mother country have been preserved. 

As to the particular congregations employed in the work of 
the apostolate, we have already alluded to the Algerian mis- 
sionaries, who seem destined to exercise an important part in 
the work of conversion. Instituted by the illustrious Cardinal 
Lavigerie some eighteen years ago for the special object of 
evangelizing the Arab and negro tribes, it may be said that a 
double share in the division of this land of promise has been 
assigned to them by the Holy See. To the vast provinces of 
Algeria and the Great Sahara, to which at first their labours 
were confined, the present Pope in the first year of his pontificate 
added the charge of four extensive vicariates marked out in the 
region of the Equatorial Lakes, namely, Nyanza, Tanganyika, 
and the Northern and Southern Upper Congo. In the same 
year, 1878, the first band of missionaries set out by way of 
Zanzibar to take possession of their new inheritance. The 
history of their long and perilous journey into the interior, 
through dense forests and fever-stricken swamps, interspersed 
with rugged mountains and cultivated plains, and amid savage 
and lawless tribes of marauders, is deeply interesting ; while 
the example of the courage, patience, and self-devotion of the 
missionaries in the midst of extreme suffering and privation, 
cannot fail to excite a thrill of holy enthusiasm in the breast of 
the generous reader. Having arrived at Tabora, a settlement af 
Arab traders, in the country of the Uniamuesi, the caravan 
divided, a portion of the missionaries turning northwards to the 
Victoria Nyanza, where they established themselves in the 
dominions:of King Mtesa, while the remainder continued their 
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route to Ujiji, situated on the great inland sea of Tanganyika. 
Reinforced in succeeding years by fresh detachments of mis- 
sionaries, these two establishments have continued gradually to 
develope themselves by fresh foundations. A considerable 
number of adults have already been baptized, and hundreds of 
children, redeemed from slavery, are now being brought up in 
the true faith and form the brightest hope of the mission. Nor 
have trials and sufferings been wanting to give merit and 
stability to the work, nay, the soil has already been fertilized 
with the blood of martyrs, three of the Fathers having fallen 
victims to their charity in the defence of their adopted children. 
The same year, 1881, witnessed a similar sacrifice amid the 
sandy plains of the Sahara, where Father Richard and two 
companions were massacred by the wandering Touaregs while 
endeavouring to penetrate to the negro tribes of the Soudan by 
way of the desert. Nor are these the only martyrs whom this 
young but vigorous congregation can boast, for another triplet 
of its members had previously fallen beneath the knives of the 
Touaregs during a similar expedition undertaken by way of 
Timbuctoo. On the news of these several catastrophes being 
brought to the mother house of the Institute, the fervent 
aspirants to the labours and sufferings of the apostolate, having 
gathered together at the feet of our Lord in their little oratory, 
intoned a joyful Ze Deum in thanksgiving for the glorious 
triumph of their comrades, and registered a vow to avenge their 
deaths by walking faithfully in their footsteps, and devoting their 
health, their labours, and their lives to the accomplishment of the 
same holy work for which they had died. What have we not 
to hope for from a mission cultivated by labourers animated with 
such noble and generous sentiments ! 

The next missionary body who claim our attention in jour- 
neying round the continent by the western coast, are the Fathers 
of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost and Sacred Heart 
of Mary, whose field of labour is both extensive and important. 
Commencing at the river Senegal, they are charged with the 
evangelization of the districts of Senegambia and Sierra Leone. 
Passing over the Ivory and Gold Coasts, and the shores of the 
Gulf of Benin, whose unwholesome swamps are under the 
spiritual charge of the African missionaries of Lyons, they 
recommence their apostolic work in the French settlements of 
Gaboon, and continue along the western coast, with the single 
intermission of the Portuguese province of Angola, until they 
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reach the Orange River, which forms the boundary of the 
Cape settlements. Nor is this all, for, on the eastern side of 
Africa, the Comoro Archipelago and the extensive kingdom of 
Zanguebar are committed to their care. Thus it will be seen 
that these zealous Fathers hold the key of the two high roads to 
the great central lakes, namely, that by way of Zanzibar on the 
eastern, and by the route of the Congo on the western coast. 
Their establishments on the latter river are at the present 
moment a subject of special interest. Following in the footsteps 
of the explorers, they have already formed promising stations 
along the shores of the Lower Congo, and have established 
themselves at Stanley Pool, which seems destined to become 
the great emporium of the Congo trade. The vast extent and 
importance of the work apportioned to this congregation, will 
be better understood when we add that their mission comprises 
four vicariates and four Apostolic prefectures. 

Returning for a moment to the African missionaries of 
Lyons, who hold a post of honour on the fever-stricken shores 
of the Gulf of Guinea, we may justly claim for them a special 
interest in the minds of our readers, inasmuch as they devote a 
large portion of their labours to the English settlements of the 
Slave and Gold Coasts. The heroic efforts of Father Moreau at 
Elmina, his journey to Coomassie, the successful labours of the 
missionaries at Lagos and Abbeokuta, and their extreme suffer- 
ings and privations, owing to the insalubrity of the climate and 
the paucity of resources, are already rendered familiar to the 
Catholic reader by the able and charitable pen of Sir James 
Marshall. May his touching appeal in their behalf meet with a 
speedy and effective response ! 

Resuming our voyage round the African coast, we now 
approach the British settlements, and double the famous 
promontory, whose name was so happily changed by the 
Portuguese monarch from the Cape of Storms to that of Good 
Hope. We will merely remark, ex passant, that in these 
extensive provinces where, sixty-five years ago, there was not to 
be found a single priest to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
scattered Catholics, there are now three ecclesiastical districts, 
provided to some extent with schools, churches, and religious 
establishments, and served by a band of more than fifty secular 
and regular clergy. 

Upon entering the channel of Mozambique, we come in 
contact with the missions of the Society of Jesus, which lie both 
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to the right and to the left. These are the island of Mada- 
gascar and the country bordering upon the river Zambesi, the 
one having been committed to their charge thiry-five years ago 
by Pius the Ninth, while the prefecture of the Zambesi dates 
from the commencement of the reign of the present Pontiff. 
The great African island is at present, alas! deprived of its 
devoted apostles, driven into exile upon the breaking out of the 
war with France, which has now been protracted for nearly two 
years. While anxiously awaiting the moment of their return, 
the good Fathers have been consoled by encouraging accounts 
of the fervour and perseverance of their neophytes. Shortly 
before the rupture with France, the number of converted natives 
in Madagascar was estimated at about 80,000, while the 
churches and chapels scattered over the country amounted to 
170, not to speak of many others in course of erection and 
numerous and flourishing shools frequented by 20,000 children. 
It must not, however, be thought that these glorious results have 
been obtained without many sacrifices. Though the sword of 
the executioner has not been raised over the heads of the 
missionaries as in the far East, the scythe of fever, hardship, 
and privation, has done its work still more effectually, no less 
than sixty of the children of St. Ignatius having perished in the 
work of the apostolate in these regions since its first com- 
mencement. 

The important mission of the Zambesi, that great river of 
the South which almost divides the African continent from east 
to west, and whose shores are peopled. with numerous tribes of 
natives plunged in the grossest fetichism, next claims our 
attention. In the month of January, A.D. 1879, the first 
detachment of priests and brothers of the Society destined 
for the evangelization of these abandoned districts, landed 
at Cape Town, and thence proceeded under the guidance of 
the Very Rev. Father Depelchin, the first Superior of the 
Mission, by way of the Transvaal into the country of the 
Matabeles, a journey of four months by waggon from Grahams- 
town. Meeting with a kind reception from Lo Bengula, the 
monarch of this important tribe, they established themselves 
in his capital of Gubulawayo as a central point for further 
advances. Pushing on thence during the following year in 
a northerly direction, the indefatigable Father Depelchin arrived 
at length on the banks of the Zambesi, which he descended 
as far as Moemba, where he established his first station. This 
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was, however, soon broken up by the death of the missionary 
Father Terérde, who a few days after the departure of his 
Superior fell a victim to fever. Meanwhile two other valiant 
apostles had started from Gubulawayo in an easterly direction, 
with the intention of founding a station in the country of 
Umzila, the powerful sovereign of many Kafir tribes. The 
sufferings, adventures, and death of the lamented Father Law 
and his companion Father Wehl, form a touching episode in 
the history of the mission. 

While the Very Rev. Father Depelchin and his companions 
were employed in exploring the waters of the Upper Zambesi 
and establishing stations among the Matabeles and the neigh- 
bouring tribes, another band of Jesuit Fathers ascended the 
river from its mouth, forming fresh settlements at Quilimane, 
Moupea, and Tete, all posts of importance situated in the 
territory of Mozambique and garrisoned by Portuguese troops. 
In the streets of these once flourishing but now decayed towns 
are to be seen the ruins of monasteries and churches, where in 
former ages the Fathers of the Society, side by side with the 
children of St. Dominic and St. Francis, laboured and suffered 
for the conversion of the natives. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that in those days when Portugal could still lay claim 
to the title of a missionary nation, before the reign of Pombal 
and the Freemasons, a large portion of the neighbouring popu- 
lation were numbered among the children of the Church. It 
is gratifying to add, that at present the Portuguese authorities 
manifest a most kindly feeling towards the Jesuit missionaries, 
while the dispositions of the native tribes are all that can be 
desired. The deeply interesting letters of Father Courtois, 
the missionary of Tete, which, have appeared in the J/zssions 
Catholiques, afford great hopes for the future progress of the 
Church on the Lower Zambesi. Here, however, the zealous 
labourers have been doomed, no less than their brethren on 
the upper river, to contend with that most deadly enemy of 
the Zambesi Mission, the African fever, which, combined with 
the labours and privations of the apostolate, has already in six 
short years carried off ten Fathers and five religious Brothers 
of the Society. 

Bidding adieu to Father Depelchin and his valiant band, 
we now resume our voyage, and, passing by the Portuguese 
settlements of Mozambique, where religion stagnates under the 
ban of Freemasonry, and by the kingdom of Zanguebar, where 
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it flourishes under the fostering care of the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost and the enlightened rule of Sultan Said Bargash, we 
reach at length the mountain fastnesses of the Gallas and 
Abyssinia. Here the children of St. Francis have long laboured 
with scanty results, alternating for the most part between prison 
and exile, and, yet, there is abundant reason for hope and 
encouragement, since the obstacles to conversion have arisen 
more from the tyrannical interference of the Negus, instigated 
by the heretical Abunas, than by any opposition on the part 
of the people, who would not be indisposed, did they dare to 
assert their convictions, to abandon their pagan superstitions 
and heretical tenets, and submit to the teaching of the Church. 

Descending now from the mountainous plateau into the 
burning plains of the Egyptian Soudan, we behold the sad 
ruins of that interesting mission of the devoted Mgr. Comboni, 
which had been built up at the cost of so many privations and 
sufferings, and with the sacrifice of so many lives. His children, 
members of the African missions of Verona, are still prisoners 
in the hands of the Mahdi, but the afflictions of their captivity 
will not, we trust, be without effect in hastening the time of 
God’s mercy for their desolated mission and drawing down a 
blessing on their future labours. 

And now, standing once more on the shores of the 
Mediterranean amid the Egyptian missions of the Franciscan 
Fathers, and on soil which has been for ever consecrated by the 
blessed feet of the Child Jesus, let us ask ourselves a single 
question, but a question of the most vital importance, “ What 
are ze doing to co-operate with the loving Heart of our Lord 
in that mighty work of the conversion of a continent, which 
God has reserved for our day and of which He desires that 
we should be the instruments? What sacrifices are we making 
to secure a share in the merit of the labours, sufferings, and 
blood of those generous apostles, who are devoting their whole 
lives and being to this glorious object?” If we cannot be 
their helpers by our active service, can we not at least assist 
them by our alms and prayers? This at least God asks at our 
hands. Let the first be prompt and generous, the second 
fervent and unceasing! 

HENRY GIBSON. 
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THE name of Dante Alighieri is a name of universal interest. 
The whole world, not Italy alone, is his country; all ages may 
claim him as their own. The volumes which have been written 
about him constitute a library in themselves ; and yet he is not 
known as he deserves to be, and something can always be added 
to the tale of his life, his works, and his fame. He took the 
Italian language from its cradle, and placed it on a throne; and 
in spite of the rude, well-nigh barbaric times in which he lived, 
he dared to make use of a language yet in its infancy, in order 
to create a poem wherein he expounded subjects the most 
abstruse and recondite, the proper topics of the theologian and 
philosopher. He collected in it the treasures of learning then 
scattered throughout the world, choosing moreover, like Homer 
and Virgil, a subject of national interest, one which should 
attract all Italy, at the same time one which would delight all 
who hold the Catholic faith, And I hope I may therefore be 
pardoned if the love and reverence I have felt from my earliest 
years for Dante, have induced me to write down some incidents, 
some of which are not mentioned by his biographers, relating 
to his life and actions. 

Dante, who was born at Florence in 1265, when scarcely nine 
years’ old conceived a great affection for Beatrice dei’ Portinari, 
herself at that time a child of eight; and he never ceased to 
love her, until, at the early age of twenty-four, God was pleased 
to take her to Himself. Then Dante resolved to speak no more 
of his departed friend, until he could say worthily of her what 
could never be true of any one else. In the Vzta Nuova he has 
given utterance to the pure affection wherewith she inspired 
him ; and in this youthful production he lays bare with the 
utmost candour, and that gentle melancholy which was habitual 
to him, his inmost feelings, and tells how his first poems were 
inspired : 

That most noble lady [he says] was so universally beloved, that 
when she passed along the street, people congregated to watch her go 
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by, to my ineffable delight. And when she chanced to pause close to 
any one, such joy filled the heart of that fortunate individual, that he 
scarcely dared to raise his eyes, or return her greeting. She went on her 
way crowned and clothed with humility, never betraying the least 
elation on account of all the homage paid her. Not unfrequently did 
the bystanders remark, after she was out of hearing, “She is not a 
woman, but one of the blessed angels from Heaven ;” or, “She is a 
wondrous being indeed, praised be the Lord for all His marvellous 
works!” I can only say that she made herself so charming and attrac- 
tive, that all who beheld her felt a pleasure that they were at a loss how 
to express ; nor could any one look upon her without feeling at once 
drawn towards her. Of all this, and things more wonderful still, she 
was the innocent and unconscious cause ; wherefore I, reflecting upon it 
all, and wishing to take up again the story of her praise, resolved to do 
my utmost to express in words her transcendent graces and virtues ; in 
order that not those only who had the pleasure of beholding her, but 
others also might know what, after all, no mere words can adequately 
represent. With this view I wrote the following sonnet : 


My lady looks so gentle and so pure, 

When yielding salutation by the way, 

That the tongue trembles and has nought to say, 

And the eyes, which fain would see, may not endure, 
And still amid the praise she hears, secure 
She walks with humbleness for her array ; 
Seeming a creature sent from Heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure. 

She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 

That through the sight the inmost heart doth gain 

A sweetness which needs proof to know it by ; 
And from between her lips there seems to move 
A soothing essence that is full of love, 
Saying for ever to the spirit, “ Sigh !” 


This is unquestionably one of the finest sonnets Dante ever 
penned ; nor are the following lines inferior to it in merit. They 
are taken from the ode which the poet wrote on the death of 
Beatrice. We quote once more the English translation : 


Beatrice is gone up into high Heaven, 

The kingdom where the angels are at peace ; 
She lives with them ; and to her friends is dead. 
Not by the frost of winter was she driven 
Away, like others ; nor by summer heats ; 

But through a perfect gentleness, instead. 

For from the lamp of her meek lowlihood, 

Such an exceeding glory went up hence, 

That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 

Until a sweet desire 
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Entered Him for that lovely excellence, 
So that He bade her to Himself aspire : 
Counting this weary and most evil place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace. 


Whatever while the thought comes over me 
That I may not again 
Behold that lady, whom I mourn for now, 
About my heart my mind brings constantly 
So much of bitterest pain, 
That I say, Soul of mine, why stayest thou? 
Truly the anguish sore that we must bow 
Beneath until we win out of this life, 
Gives me full oft a fear that trembleth 
So that I call on Death, 
Even as on sleep one calleth after strife, 
Saying: Come unto me. Life showeth grim 
And bare ; and if one dies, I envy him. 
Yet the love which Dante cherished for Beatrice in no wise 
made a dreamer of him, but inspired him with high thoughts 
and induced him to serious study. Nor did he withdraw from 
public life for the sake of these studies, but took an active part 
in Florentine affairs. The Guelphs having prevailed over the 
Ghibellines, were themselves afterwards divided into the two 
factions of Bianchi and Neri, or the moderate and extreme 
parties ; and the latter, gaining the upper hand, banished the 
former. Amongst the banished was Dante. In consequence 
of this quarrel, the Bianchi went over to the Ghibellines, or 
partisans of the Emperor, hoping that he would quell the 
factions which divided Italy, turning it into a perpetual battle- 
field and a scene of internecine war. Dante being thus exiled, 
wandered over Italy, seeking an asylum, and meeting everywhere 
the disappointed hopes, the mortifications, and the terrible dis- 
enchantments which form the daily bread of the exile. In vain 
did he indulge the hope that his works, which have since 
acquired for him such lasting renown, would plead his cause 
with his fellow-citizens ; posterity alone knows how to distribute 
rewards with justice, and it was only when Dante was no more, 
that the Florentines founded a lectureship in order that the 
Divina Commedia might be more fully understood, and thus, 
by means of the noble sentiments it contains, patriotism might 
be fostered, vice discouraged, and learning diffused. 
Giovanni Boccaccio, who may be termed the father of Italian 
prose, was chosen as the first expounder of this divine poem, 
and it is to him that we owe an account of Dante’s character 
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and appearance corresponding to that which the celebrated 
painter, Giotto, himself a contemporary and also an intimate 
friend of Alighieri, has left us on the walls of the Chapel of 
the Podesta at Florence. The poet was of medium height, and 
when he had attained mature age, was wont to stoop a little 
in walking. His bearing was grave and dignified, his dress 
was always simple and neat. His face was long, his nose 
aquiline, his eyes were rather large and his cheeks full, his 
lower lip being somewhat prominent. All other writers agree 
with Boccaccio in saying that his complexion was dark, his 
hair and beard being thick, black, and curly; it is a singular 
thing, therefore, that Dante, speaking of himself in one of his 
poems, asserted his hair to be of a light colour. It is evident 
that the women of Verona did not share his opinion, for as he 
was one day strolling through the streets of that city, where he 
was known by sight to many, and whither the fame of his 
writing, especially his poem /’/xferno, had already preceded 
him, he happened to pass a doorway beneath which several 
women were seated, when one of them said, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by the poet: “There goes the man who 
can go down to Hell and come back again whenever he chooses, 
bringing with him accounts of the people who are there.” One 
of her companions replied in all simplicity: “What you say is 
quite true, do you not see that the heat and smoke have frizzled 
his beard and blackened his hair?” Dante, knowing the simple 
manner in which this was said, was rather amused to hear what 
people thought of him, and went on his way with a smile. 

His features were, however, rarely lighted up by laughter, the 
habitual expression of his face being one of pensive melancholy. 
The tenour of his life both at home and abroad, was remarkably 
even and well-ordered, and his manners were uniformly cour- 
teous and polite. He was very abstemious at table, nor did 
he ever eat or drink between his meals without absolute ne- 
cessity. Neither was he particular about the quality of his food, 
partaking by preference of the simplest kinds of nourishment, 
and being always ready to express disapproval of those who 
regard the pleasures of the table as worthy of pursuit for their 
own sake. ' 

He seldom spoke unless first addressed, and then expressed 
himself in a manner suitable to the subject under consideration, 
his language being animated and eloquent, and his gestures well 
chosen. During his stay at Verona, Dante was a frequent guest 
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at the house of the Governor of that city, who greatly befriended 
him, and to whom, in return for his kindness, the poet dedicated 
Il Paradiso. It happened one day that the Governor, whilst at 
table, related some unseemly jest, and made very merry over it, 
his guests joining in the indecorous mirth. Dante, who held 
such jokes in abhorrence, did not conceal the annoyance he felt, 
and his host perceiving it, asked him wherefore he abstained 
from joining in the general merriment. The poet replied with 
some hauteur, “ Your surprise will cease if you remember that it 
requires similarity of tastes to enable one to enter into other 
people’s jokes.” 

It was doubtless in reference to such occurrences, which not 
unseldom happened, that he wrote the touching lines in the 
Paradiso in which he says how bitter it is to eat the bread of 
strangers, and how wearisome to wait in the ante-chambers of 
the great. He was most assiduous in. his application to study, 
so much so indeed that, happening whilst at Siena to enter an 
apothecary’s shop, where was given to him a celebrated book, 
the loan of which had been promised him some time previously, 
he forthwith sat down on the bench in front of the shop and 
began eagerly to peruse the volume. Nor did he raise his eyes 
from its pages, in spite of the noise that went on around him, 
occasioned by a crowd collected to witness scme public sports. 
In fact, he continued immoveable until the book was finished, 
sitting there from an early hour in the morning until after 
Vespers ; and when he was asked how he could have remained 
so long without once looking up, or heeding the festivities 
around him, he answered that he had heard nothing of it all. 
This answer, instead of removing, only served to increase the 
wonder of his interlocutors. 

It is a popular tradition in Florence that Dante, during the 
period of his residence there, was accustomed to spend the 
summer evenings in the square in front of the church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, then known as Santa Reparata. Seated upon 
a low wall, he used to enjoy the fresh air, and within the last 
few years a memorial tablet, inscribed Dazte’s Stone, has been 
placed on the spot where he generally sat. One evening a 
stranger stepped up to him and said: “Sir, I am pledged to 
reply to a question to which I cannot find the answer ; perhaps 
you, who are so famed for your great learning, will have the 
kindness to extricate me from my difficulty. The question is 
this: ‘What contains the greatest nourishment in the smallest 
compass?’” “An egg,” the poet promptly replied. Exactly a 
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year from that period he was seated on the self-same spot, when 
the identical stranger, whom he had never seen in the interim, 
accosted him once more. “ How should it be eaten ?” he asked. 
“With salt,” was the instantaneous answer. Dante, though 
taken at unawares, at once recalled to his mind the previous 
question of the year before, and gave the appropriate answer. 
We do not give implicit faith to the story, but if it is true, 
the readiness of the answer, and the faithful memory which 
recurred at once to the previous question, are very remark- 
able. 

In the course of one of his leisurely rambles, Dante chanced 
to come upon a smith, who, whilst beating the iron upon the 
anvil, was singing some stanzas of the Divina Commedia, and 
murdering them to an extent which greatly irritated their 
author. Without uttering a word, he stepped into the smithy, 
and taking up the hammers, pincers, scales, and other tools he 
saw lying about, he dashed them to the ground, saying to the 
smith: “If you do not want me to injure your work, for good- 
ness’ sake let mine alone.” 

Another time he encountered a muleteer who, while following 
his beasts, was reciting after his own fashion some parts of the 
Purgatorio, and in the pauses of*his declamation, whipped up 
the mules, exclaiming, “Get on, get on!” Dante, on hearing 
this, dealt him a sound blow on the back, saying angrily, “1 
never wrote ‘get on, get on!’” The peasant, not knowing who 
Dante was, nor why he acted in so strange a manner, thrust 
out his tongue with a gesture of contempt, exclaiming, “ Take 
that!” “A hundred tongues such as yours,” replied the poet, 
“would not be worth one like mine.” 

Several writers relate that when, in September, 1301, the 
principal men in Florence conferred together in order to find 
some means of preventing the coming of Charles of Anjou, they 
resolved to send an embassy to Pope Boniface, and asked Dante 
to undertake the mission. “If I go,” he replied, “who will be 
left? And if I stay behind, who is there to go?” as if he were 
the only person worth anything in the whole city. It is possible 
that ill-natured persons may have invented this reply in order 
to fix upon Dante the charge of conceit, and this is all the more 
likely to be the case, since the embassy was composed of three 
other ambassadors beside himself. 

The loss of his beloved Beatrice plunged Dante into such 
deep affliction, that his relatives and friends, seeing that all their 
efforts were unavailing to console him, advised him to marry. 
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They found what they considered a suitable match, and Dante 
consented to marry the person proposed, whose name was 
Gemma Donati, he being at that time about twenty-six years 
of age. According to some authors, the mutual affection of 
husband and wife was not of long duration, for the latter proved 
so ill-tempered and indiscreet, that Dante was compelled to 
insist on a complete separation. But this can scarcely be re- 
garded as matter of history. The poet himself nowhere 
makes the slightest mention of his wife, and does not allude 
to the fact of her having borne him seven children in the short 
space of ten years. Boccaccio tells us that when Dante’s pos- 
sessions were confiscated, his wife contrived to save out of the 
wreck enough to maintain herself and her children, of which 
five were boys and two girls. One of the former, named Pietro, 
became a very clever lawyer, and rose to be Judge in the 
Supreme Court of Vienna. At the time that he went to take 
up his abode there, his father was living in the city as an exile; 
he was himself a man of great learning, and to him has been 
attributed the Latin Commentary on the Divina Commedia, 
published in 1845, at the expense of Lord Vernon. Jacopo, 
the second son, was the author of two commentaries on the 
Inferno, written in Latin, and published in 1848, also at the 
expense of the same generous nobleman. To Jacopo is like- 
wise ascribed a poem entitled // Dottrinale, in which he fre- 
quently speaks of himself as Dante’s son. Of the poet’s 
daughters one was named Beatrice; she appears to have fol- 
lowed her father to Ravenna, and after his death, being unwilling 
to quit the spot where his ashes rested, she became a nun in 
the Convent of St. Stephen, in that city. In 1350 we find 
Boccaccio sending her ten flowers wrought in gold, a present 
from the Florentine Republic, or, according to others, from the 
Goldworkers’ Company of St. Michael, as an entry in the 
archives of the city records. 

I have already mentioned Boccaccio, and alluded to the 
great reverence and affection he entertained for Dante, although 
he had scarcely seen him, and this only when he himself was 
a child. It is curious to notice, on the other hand, how jealous 
Petrarch, who created the lyric poetry of Italy, was of the fame 
of Dante, although he made every possible effort to conceal 
the feeling, and carefully abstained from mentioning his 
name in the whole of the letter to Boccaccio in which he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “ You are a Christian and a philo- 
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sopher, yet you do not indulge in self-complacency like a certain 
illustrious poet. There is another who occupies the first place, 
you fill the second, and I am content with the third.” Boccaccio 
in reply sent a copy of the Divina Commedia, accompanied by 
an epistle in Latin verse, of which the following is an extract : 


Accept, O glory of Italy, this delightful work of Dante, than which 
I know no finer in any age. Grieve not to see that, owing to evil 
fortune, this great work of the exiled poet has as yet received no due 
appreciation at his country’s hands. His exile gave him leisure and 
opportunity to show to future ages what modern poetry can be like. 
Thou who art an ornament of thy native country and of the whole 
world, receive this book, written by a fellow-citizen of thine own, praise 
it, honour it, read it over and over again, that thus thou mayest give 
greater glory to thyself and him. 


Petrarch was much annoyed at being considered jealous of 
a poet whose language he characterized as unpolished, even 
though ke could not but allow that his ideas were sublime. 
“How could I,” he exclaimed, “ever be jealous of a man 
whose verses are on the lips of all the common people, who 
is applauded by hoarse voices of inn-keepers, wool-staplers, 
butchers, and such like, persons whose praise is in reality 
nothing but blame? I am thankful to be without it, as were 
Homer and Virgil.” Language like this on the lips of such 
a man is a fresh proof of the weakness of human nature. 

In the course of his life Dante was brought into contact 
with Francesco Stabili, better known under the name of Cecco 
d’Ascoli, a man of acute intelligence, but wanting in honesty 
of mind. He wrote a poem in six books which he entitled 
Di Acerbe, and in which he attacks the fame of Dante, and in 
a style destitute alike of depth of learning and elegance of 
diction, treats many points of physics, philosophy, and theology, 
showing how far the author had allowed himself to be deluded 
by the false pretensions of astrology. He was finally con- 
demned to be burnt alive as a necromancer, and died thus 
in Florence, a victim to the ill-advised severity of the age in 
which his lot was cast. At a period when the two were still 
friends, Cecco on one occasion asked Dante whether nature 
could be conquered by art? Dante affirmed that it was 
possible, but Cecco asserted the contrary, and he gained the 
day; for, having trained a cat to go through certain perfor- 
mances, as for instance that of carrying a lighted taper, he let 
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loose a rat in the room, whereupon the cat instantly dropped 
the candle to spring eagerly upon her natural prey. 

It has been mentioned that Dante was an intimate friend 
of the great painter Giotto, and they seem to have learnt 
drawing together under Cimabue, who was then unrivalled in 
Florence as an artist. At any rate it is certain that Dante 
studied music in order to complete his education, and Bruni 
considers him to have attained great proficiency as a draughts- 
man. He tells us himself in the Vita nuova, how, when his 
thoughts were engrossed with Beatrice on the anniversary of 
her death, he sketched an angel, with features resembling 
hers, and several writers even go so far as to assert that 
Giotto did not disdain to paint from designs supplied to him 
by Dante. 

Dante associated with the best musicians in Florence. 
Hence his acquaintance with Belacqua, who was skilful in the 
construction of stringed instruments, and is mentioned in the 
fourth canto of the Purgatorio. Some writers affirm that he 
was a pupil of Casella, whom he met at the foot of the mount 
of Purgatory, and whose sweet voice so charmed his ears, that 
he tells us it had power to soothe all the restless longings of 
his soul. 

There seems to be no foundation for the report that, when 
a young man, Dante tried his vocation in the Franciscan 
novitiate, but left before the time came to make his pro- 
fession. It is impossible to say how the story originated. 
Beatrice, he pictured to himself philosophy in the guise of a 
beautiful woman; and he goes on to tell us how he followed 
her footsteps everywhere, and was thus led to enter the schools 
presided over by religious, and be present at the disputations 
of philosophers. Some authors have fancied that Dante meant 
to imply the fact of his having joined the Franciscan Order 
when he wrote the lines where he says: 


I had a cord girt about me, 
And with this I sometimes thought 
To catch the panther with the spotted skin.! 


But in what connection does Dante mention the cord? He 
wanted to tame the monster Geryone, a symbol of fraud, so 


1 To aveva una corda intorno cinta, 
E con essa pensai alcuna volta 
Prender la lonza alla pelle dipinta (Zzferno, canto 16). 
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that it might carry Virgil and himself upon its back into the 
eighth circle ; and what can this possibly have to do with the 
cord of St. Francis? Some have affirmed that he was buried in 
the dress of a Franciscan Tertiary; but this does not seem 
to be true. 

The idea of his sublime work was not suggested to Dante 
either by the visions of Frate Alberico, the Zesoretto of his 
master Latini, or, indeed, by any other book. He only wove 
together the ideas which were familiar to the minds of all, in an 
age when the every-day talk of ordinary people was about 
stories of the infernal regions, apparitions of souls undergoing 
their purgatory, and visions of the celestial country. The state 
of plastic art affords a striking proof of this, for on every stone 
in the city, and on every rock by the wayside, might be seen 
representations of devils tormenting the reprobate, of souls 
patiently submitting to the action of the purifying fire, or of 
angelic beings, and the glories awaiting the just in eternai 
blessedness. Notwithstanding its individuality and originality, 
the poem of Dante is not so much an isolated production as 
a link with the preceding age, and a phase of human thought, 
fossilized, if we may so speak, and rendered permanent, in order 
to show the state of men’s hearts and minds in the days when 
the poet lived, as well as in the period immediately preceding 
his own. With the masterly touch of true genius, he arranged 
all these materials so as to form a vast whole, which all 
succeeding generations should agree to pronounce the most 
sublime and stupendous work which the human intellect has 
ever achieved. He tells us that in the year of Jubilee, A.D. 1300, 
having reached the age of thirty-five, he lost his way in the dark 
wood of vice, and there was attacked by pride under the form of 
a lion, avarice under that of a wolf, and luxury under that of a 
panther. He despaired of being able to extricate himself, but 
through the prayers of Beatrice, Virgil was sent to lead him 
away from error, and guide him, first through the depths of 
Hell, and then over the mount of Purgatory, until Beatrice 
should herself raise him from one sphere to another, and he 
should finally find himself standing before the very throne of 
God. Dante changed Virgil and Beatrice into symbolic per- 
sonages, making the former represent human learning, that is 
to say, philosophy, and the other Divine science, that is to say, 
theology. Virgil showed Dante the dread abodes of eternal 
punishment, and also the various circles of Purgatory ; at each 
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onward step the poet met characters belonging either to ancient 
or modern history, and proposed to them, or else to his guide, 
the various questions suggested to his mind by the problems 
of human life. Some are solved by Virgil, some by the 
phantoms, the most important, theology, being reserved for 
Beatrice. The three elements of poetry, narration, imperso- 
nation, and inspiration, are all brought together in this poem, 
and we cannot do otherwise than admire its marvellous power. 
The Divina Commedia, more than any other poem, unites 
force with conciseness ; nowhere else are so vast a number of 
ideas conveyed in so few words ; in a single verse is embodied a 
whole chapter of ethics, in the short space of a few lines are 
comprised many fundamental dogmas of Catholic theology. 
Dante combined the flights of the imagination with the specu- 
lations of reason ; he treats of the beginning of the world and 
of its end; he depicts earth and heaven, men, angels, and 
demons, mingling grave dogmas with fanciful legends, bringing 
into juxtaposition the finite and the infinite. More thoroughly 
than any other poet does he understand human nature, with its 
perpetual aspirations after the infinite, and enter into the yearn- 
ings which continually lead it to look from the fleeting things of 
earth up to Him who, bounded neither by time or space, lives 
and moves throughout the whole of the vast universe which His 


fiat summoned into being. 
A. OLIVIERI. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The stranger for reasons known to his inner consciousness, 
remains three days more at Raven's Combe, and, in contemplating 
the cause, becomes aware of having a personal soul. 

The stranger was a man of distinct intention and strong 
will. He never used his will against that of others without 
a real or apparent necessity ; but, when he did intend, he did 
what he intended. Nevertheless he remained three days more 
at Raven’s Combe after distinctly intending not to do so, 
instead of going to Marlton, which he had distinctly intended 
to do. There was no inconsistency however in this. He had 
not lost or mislaid his will, but simply changed his mind ; 
and Lady Maud was the unconscious cause of the change, 
as she had been the unconscious cause of his futile attempts 
at building up faith from an opinion. He said to himself: 
“If there were not every other barrier—everything, in herself 
and in my own circumstances—to make it impossible, this 
trumpery creature here, who inherits faith and a Saxon name 
in the female line, is one. I could see it in her, through 
the fixed indifference that was neither natural nor assumed. 
I must go to Marlton—and why not? Can I run away from 
myself and what is in me? No! I will face my fate, go to 
Marlton—four miles from where she is—and in the meanwhile 
stay here, with /i. I will face my fate, stare at it, put myself 
in the way of its evidence, grow into it.” 

He thought of his theory when going to bed, but he made 
nothing of it ; for opinion is grounded on probability, and what 
may be proved has not been proved, and what has not been 
proved is like unsound ice—it will not bear pressure. He thought 
of it again in the morning, but made no advance beyond his 
opinion that the devil might exist, and that, if he did exist, 
there must be a Personal Supreme Power against which he 
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had rebelled. This opinion he tried to stimulate into the 
semblance of a certainty, and, failing, sank below the straw 
that he had clutched at. Yet he still clutched at that, or 
any other straw within his reach, whenever Colonel Claverock 
or Leofric Dytchley were absent. 

The next morning was Sunday morning, a time that tests 
the nature and habits of people curiously sometimes. The 
stern religionist, for instance, looks cross on principle, and 
perhaps bears his or her cross in that way. The business-like 
believer in public prayer, as an institution, looks as if he were 
saying to himself, “a place for everything, and everything in 
its place.” The careless look disturbed in the enjoyment of 
their carelessness. The irreligiously-minded look hostile, and 
protest more or less with every feature, according to the 
character and amount of contradictory appearances that come 
in their way. The stranger, who was not careless and not 
irreligiously-minded, but quite the reverse of both, found himself 
wishing, with numerous reservations, that he were Leofric 
Dytchley for a limited period, when he saw him start in the 
mail phaeton to hear Mass at Freville Chase. 

“That fellow,” he thought, “is as poor a specimen as one 
could meet. But he believes in what he is going to do; and, 
below the rubbish that his mind is made of, there is either a 
vein of seriousness about this one thing, or a fear of the devil; 
while I, who long for the faith which came to him like the 
use of his mother-tongue, cannot by any effort acquire it. 
It must be false; for, if it were true, the Giver of it, being 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent, and Infinitely Good, would give 
it to me who have sought it so earnestly.” 

Earnestly indeed: but why had he not argued thus? 
“What I have sought may be true, or it may be false. If 
it is true, the way to obtain it sooner or later is by prayer ; 
for so it teaches. If it is false, prayer will at last solve the 
problem, by evident failure. Therefore, in either case, it is 
better to pray.” He might easily have thought of that, for 
he was quite equal to much deeper and wider thinking ; but, 
odd as it may seem and incomprehensible as it may be to 
those who have not known, either in themselves or in others, 
what the want of faith is, prayer was the one thing that did 
not occur to his mind. The only two people who had ever 
suggested prayer to him, were the housekeeper at Freville 
Chase and Mick at Lyneham—the latter while bent on rectify- 
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ing the evidence of the almanack respecting Easter or there- 
abouts. Both had impressed him at the time; but Lady Maud 
had effaced all impressions, and she had said nothing about 
it, as was natural, seeing that she knew nothing of him. 

Colonel Claverock came under none of the religious or 
irreligious categories before mentioned. He had no belief, 
and had given up trying to have any, but he never resented 
it in others. His religion intellectually was positivism, idealized 
by himself: in practice it was a half-heathen cultus of his dead 
wife, together with a morbid contemplation of abstract man 
as the enemy of both. But he supported the religion of the 
State, because it appeared to him a useful institution, and he 
attended Divine Service on Sunday mornings as punctually 
as if the order for Church parade had been written in a red 
leather book with a brass clasp. The occasion made no change 
in his looks, nor in himself, nor in anything about him except 
his gloves, which he pulled on with more care and method than 
at other times. 

When he had started on his way to the parish church, the 
stranger stood outside for a few moments, looking gloomily 
down the glen. “I have laughed at Descartes’s Cogito, ergo 
sum,” he thought, “and so I do now, as used by him, because 
the idea of beginning with universal doubt, and then getting 
one’s first belief out of the assumption that one is because one 
thinks, when one can’t think unless one is, is assuming one’s 
ego without acknowledgment, and virtually arguing in a vicious 
circle. ‘I am because I think, and I think because Iam.’ The 
thing is monstrous, as the foundation of a philosophy, but, as 
far as it goes, a very useful suggestion to me; for, if I deny it, 
I must admit that I can think without being—and the absurdity 
of that is self-evident when not dressed up. I hate Descartes, 
as the intellectual progenitor of all the hideous philosophies 
that live only to destroy; but I thank him for that. It has 
fairly startled me out of one cobweb. Are all my doubts—or 
rather, the one doubt that contains all the others—a metapho- 
rical cobweb, a thing that imprisons the mind in soft elastic 
bonds, while temptation, like a giant spider, watches to destroy 
the soul? Have Iasoul? Yes, I have: or I should not long 
to believe in it as I do. No one longs for what is nowhere, 
and never was, and never can be. Yes, I have a soul; and if 
nothing else told me so, my heart would. I know but too 
bitterly now what my heart is, and I know that it could not 
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be what it is if it were not in some way connected with 
something essentially immortal. Shail I ever know what that 
something is required to do for its Creator ?” 

Repeating these last words aloud—for no one was near, 
and he had need of utterance—the stranger walked on till he 
came to the sea-shore between points of brown cliff. There 
was a boat ina little boat-house, and the Lady’s Bay was just 
round the corner of the eastern cliff. He thought of what he 
had seen in the bay and in the bride’s-room—the face that he 
could not forget, the bridal dressing-table, the embroidered 
initials, the desolate chapel—and he said to himself, “This is 
not of earth. I did see her, and a great fear came over me. 
I never felt fear of any kind till then; but I feel it now, though 
the cliff is between.” 

He had become ghastly pale. Terror was in his eyes, 
resolution in the set of his mouth. He launched the boat, 
rowed steadily round the headland, and floated into the Lady’s 
Bay. His face grew paler, his brow damp and icy cold; but 
there was no quickening of pulses within him, no unsteadiness 
of nerve. He sat quite still, gazing intently on the spot, where, 
five days before, he had seen the appearance that drew him 
there now with a great longing and a strange fear. His oars 
were stiff in his hands. The boat, unguided and unremembered, 
lay on the surface of the shallow sea sluggishly, between two 
large boulders that stood out like tiny islands. He strained 
his eyes and almost compelled his imagination, but what he 
had seen was not there now. How long he remained in the 
bay no one knew, for no one saw him go or come, and no one 
knew less than he did the length of that time. Colonel 
Claverock came back first, and having taken off his Sunday 
attire, particularly the gloves, held himself in readiness for a 
walk after luncheon. His son with the Saxon name returned 
later, saying as he bundled into the dining-room, “ They wanted 
me to stop for luncheon, but I said there was a first-rate lecturer 
at home and I could’nt spare the time. What a beastly bore 
it is to have to go so far for Mass!” 

The stranger said nothing, for nothing pleasant occurred 
to him, and he never said unpleasant things without strong 
pressure ; but he thought of tlic deserted chapel in the house, 
and he then and there examined his own conscience. “ There 
are two ways of trifling,” he thought. ‘“ There is the thoughtless 
way and the thinking way. And the thinking way is the worst. 
Am I unconsciously following that way ?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


As Monday has a habit of coming after Sunday, and Sunday 
was the day before, it happened that the stranger, whose visit 
was to end the day after, left on that day. He sent his luggage 
in a fly, and set out at two o'clock to walk the fourteen miles 
in three hours, exclusive of wrong turns. He preferred going, 
but was not glad, for there were no elements of gladness in him. 
The preference had no discoverable cause, beyond that which 
appears to influence general elections under the ballot—a vague 
hope that something may turn up in the course of a change. 
Colonel Claverock said that he was sorry. Leofric Dytchley 
said nothing about it. Each expressed the truth in his own 
way. The stranger remembered them longer than he was 
remembered, for they had marked a period of his life, a begin- 
ning whose end was as yet shrouded in darkness. He thought 
of them as he walked up the hill and long afterwards at 
intervals. Then he thought of Marlton, and its prospects of 
restless revelry in which he would 
Be perk’d up in a glistering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow, 

limited by the engagement of Gunter’s cook. 

When a man of strong will faces a necessity in which the 
distressing and the distasteful are mingled, his imagination, if 
not defective, inclines him to exaggerate the distasteful part with 
grim satire; and therefore the stranger, who had that faculty in 
abundance, imagined a caricature, or rather, had just begun to 
imagine it, when, looking up, he saw a figure on horseback that 
attracted his attention. Though habitually observant of horses, 
he took no notice of this particular one, for his eyes were fixed 
on the rider, who was a singularly handsome man of twenty- 
one or two, dressed in deep mourning. There was not much in 
that to make the stranger look so hard. Black velvet, long 
riding boots, and crape on the left arm have a pictorial effect, 
and, as pictorial effects are not characteristic of male attire in 
these our days, the stranger would, no doubt, have noticed it in 
any case; but he would not have looked so hard as he did, 
if nothing else had attracted him. The road wound along 
through an open piece of rough grass, bounded on the right by 
a low wall. The horseman had approached from that side ; but 
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whether he took the wall or found a break in it to walk through, 
did not appear, for when just seen, he was a few yards off, 
riding slowly with a loose rein, his eyes lowered, his face 
thoughtful and grave. The stranger, standing in the middle of 
the road, scanned his features with fixed attention. 

“Like and not like,” he thought : “the expression, the air, 
the outline, are very like, curiously like, but the colouring is 
different ; and again, the likeness is more perhaps that of a 
careful copy than of a replica, as if he had modelled himself 
on the other. He mst be Lord de Freville. Shall I speak? 
I believed in the other, why not in this one, who is more like 
him than any one else? I had a faint and feverish hope of 
being shown the way that I want, if it exists, and I sought that 
man as ¢4e man who could do it, if it could be done. Is the 
opportunity—if such there was then—offered now? Shall I 
introduce myself to him, on the strength of a half acquaintance 
with his brother in a steamboat? or shall I risk the chance of 
not meeting him again?” 

These questions were asked in the space of about five 
seconds. In the meanwhile the horseman, as he was passing by, 
raised his eyes, and, fixing them on the face of the stranger, 
pulled up suddenly. 

“He must be the man who came to Freville Chase last 
Thursday,” thought Hubert, Lord de Freville, for he it was. 
“It must be the man. They described him so exactly. Know 
him I must somehow ; but what excuse have. I for introducing 
myself ?” 

The stranger, who had thought longest about it, settled the 
question first by coming forward and opening the case. “You 
must be Lord de Freville,” he said, “for I see in you a likeness 
more unmistakeable than if it were more exact. I ought to 
apologize 

“Don’t think of doing that,” answered Lord de Freville. 
“T have been wanting, the last four days, to meet you, and 
wishing that I had been at home when you called at Freville 
Chase. If you had left your name and direction, I should 
have written to ask the pleasure of your company ; and I hope 
you will come now. What you did for my brother, and what 
you said to Father Merivale about him, have made me wish 
exceedingly to know you. Will you come?” 

“I had rather go there than anywhere,” said the stranger, 
“and rather see you than any one else; but I am obliged, 
unfortunately, to be at Marlton just now.” 
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“Then you are the man I guessed you to be. I don’t know 
Mr. Crayston by sight, because he has never been hereabouts in 
my time ; but my father knew him very well. We are not able 
to avail ourselves of his kind invitation, for we can’t make up 
our minds to go out anywhere at present: but I hope to find 
him at home when I call, and see him quietly at Freville Chase. 
I am very glad he means to come and live at Marlton again.” 

“T don’t think he means that. The whole thing is hired for 
the occasion. He hates the country, and Marlton in particular. 
Iam on my way there for the first time, not feeling quite sure of 
being let in; for no one will know me. I expect him to arrive 
the day before his first dinner-party, as late as he can. I wish 
I were able to take an earlier advantage of your very kind 
invitation, which is more to me than you can imagine. But I 
am keeping you. 

“Not a bit; I am only going to Raven’s Combe, and then 
home.” 

“T have just come from there. They are relations of yours, 
I think ?” 

“Yes. Colonel Claverock’s first wife was my father’s first 
cousin, and her father was my wife’s great uncle. So that we 
are doubly connected. Sir Richard Dytchley, the father of my 
wife—he was nephew of old Sir Leofric—succeeded to 
Netherwood and the entailed estates, but Raven’s Combe went 
to the daughter. Well, come and stay as soon as you can; and 
in the meanwhile ride over to luncheon one day—any day, so 
long as you let me know beforehand.” 

They went their different ways, well satisfied as to the 
correctness of the judgment that each had formed of the other. 
Lord de Freville rode on to Raven’s Combe, made acquaintance 
with Colonel Claverock, and after staying there more than an 
hour came away, wondering at the mixed marriage made by his 
own first cousin once removed. 

“T understand very well,” he thought, “ what temptation can 
do, in a case of that kind, to make black look very white: but I 
do not understand how she could have found it so. No, I don’t! 
The man is reserved and mysterious, with a dead wall behind 
the mystery. That was what did it. The mystery worked on 
her imagination, and the wall shut out the rest.” 

The stranger was then half way to Marlton, where he had 
never been seen and probably never heard of, except by an old 
woman who remembered hearing of him once when he was a 
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small boy. About five o’clock he stopped at a stuccoed lodge 
that stood in the gap of a fir plantation. The lodge had 
square windows and was itself square. The plantation might 
be ten yards wide and three hundred long, in a semicircle. A 
carriage road of very fine gravel, with a lawn on the left and 
laurels on the right, circled up to the house within the distance of 
a hundred yards. The house was that kind of edifice which is 
commonly called a box—a square building of plastered brick 
with high sash windows and no visible chimneys. On the 
right a large conservatory opened into a small drawing-room. 
On the left there was a long, added room, that might be a 
billiard-room or a library or anything else, but in fact was a 
billiard-room. In front the lawn sloped off to a line of iron 
tailings, beyond which was a meadow of about forty acres, and 
beyond that a wood of nearly five, in which Crayston had once 
had a successful battue, having previously supplied himself with 
pheasants from elsewhere. The meadow and the wood were the 
estate : so much the better for Crayston, as times go. 

“Well!” said the stranger. That was all he said, and then 
he rang the door-bell. No one came, so he rang again; and as 
they kept on not coming, he kept on ringing till a man 
appeared, putting on his coat. He was a typical man of a type 
that modern civilization has modelled. He was a man who lived 
by a series of contracts with temporary employers, and his 
engagement now was to clean the plate, in readiness for the 
arrival of Crayston. What business the stranger had to come at 
that time he neither knew nor cared: he had not contracted to 
know that. “Not at home,” he said, shaking himself into his 
coat. 

“T know that,” said the stranger; “but I have come first. 
My luggage must have come two hours ago. I sent it from 
Raven’s Combe in a fly.” 

“There hasn’t been any fly here to day,’ answered the man, 
holding the door in his hand significantly and closing it by 
degrees. 

“Tt must have come,” said the stranger. “Go and see, if you 





please 

“TI say there’s no luggage, and we don't know anything 
about it,” said the man, raising his voice. Thought the stranger, 
“ This is awkward, especially as I forgot to bring his letter with 
me. The man is rude and altogether offensive ; but there is 
reason on his side, if the flyman has missed his road or got 
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drunk. Both contingencies are possible.” While he was 
considering what to do, his course of action was decided for him 
by a decisive appeal to the arbitration of impulse; for the door 
was suddenly brought in contact with his left shoulder, and he 
felt it press rather heavily against him. 

“Thank you,” he said; and swinging the door back, he 
sprang into the house. The man, who had fallen nearly heels 
over head in consequence of this movement, scrambled up, and 
bolting through the door, bellowed “police” with all his might. 
The noise brought another person on the scene—the identical 
old woman who remembered having once heard of the stranger 
when he was a small boy. 

“What are you a-thinking about?” she said, following the 
man across the lawn. “Do you suppose we've got p’licemen all 
over the place, like you Londoners, as is always robbing some- 
body? Come in—can’t you. What sort of places have you 
lived in, as you don’t know a gentleman when you see him? A 
pretty thing indeed! for him to come home, and have a great 
lazy fellow like you, as never did a stroke of work in his life, 
a-bawling for the p'lice instead of attending to him.” 

Having thus relieved her mind, she came in curtseying, and 
said, “ Please, sir, they’re an idle, good-for-nothing, ill-behaved 
lot. The luggage was there all the time, if he’d have looked 
for it.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger ; “you are worth a dozen of 
the best. Do you know when Mr. Crayston comes ?” 

“To-morrow, sir. I got a letter this morning. He didn’t 
say nothing about you coming, which is the reason why this lout 
of a fellow has took and behaved so. The rooms have all had 
fires in them these three days, and everything is well aired.” 

She then retired, and the man did likewise, under cover of a 
second, who had just made his appearance and stood waiting for 
orders. 

The stranger said, “ Dinner at half-past seven if you please,” 
and then proceeded to examine the house. 

You entered through a small enclosure with a glass door in 
it, a scraper and a figured mat, into a hall eighteen feet square. 
The hall contained a fireplace, a black marble chimney-piece 
garnished with steel fire-irons highly polished, a mahogany table 
for hats and wraps, a much gilded clock, a large barometer, and 
three semicircular chairs on which a crayfish was conspicuously 
painted as being Crayston’s crest. The walls were stone colour 
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of the coldest kind, and on them were two oil paintings—a 
fancy portrait of Fra Paolo Sarpi and a metaphorical picture of 
Exact Thought. The latter was symbolized as a young woman 
of severe aspect, helmeted @ /a Minerve, who sat in a chariot of 
dawn-coloured light, surveying a large plain dotted with gas-lit 
cities and bounded by a sort of diaphanous curtain that probably 
represented the infinite azure. It was Crayston’s own com- 
position, executed by an apostate Prussian Pole. Two or three 
progressive Englishmen had been offered the commission, but 
they were afraid of being “chaffed,’ and severally declined the 
offer with thanks. 

The stranger, having seen enough of the hall, and rather 
more, went into the drawing-room. “I see,” he said, “white 
and gold, and a chandelier.” Behind an opening in the wall, 
where foiding doors had been and were not, was a library, 
decorated in the same style. The books were few, and they 
varied according to the taste of their buyers, to wit: Crayston’s 
father, Crayston’s mother, and Crayston himself. Colonel 
Hawker, Hannah More, and Comte, were honourably placed 
side by side in suitable bindings, and Hegel flourished on the 
right of Dr. Cumming. 

The stranger turned away, and crossing the hall, went into 
the dining-room, the only room that Crayston had not left as he 
found it. He had put new curtains and had the walls painted in 
the Etruscan style, which latter decoration looked very odd 
above an enormous mahogany sideboard with glass at the back. 
“That will do,” said the stranger, and he wandered off to the 
stables. 

About this time Lord de Freville, who had gone home by a 
roundabout way, dismounted at Freville Chase. As he walked 
up the courtyard he saw Mrs. Roland, the old housekeeper, 
standing at a side-door and evidently looking out for him. 

“What can be the matter?” he thought. “She would not be 
there waiting for me if all were right. Elfrida!” He hurried 
on, shivering like a man in a fit of the ague, and called out, 
“What is it?” 

“Nothing at home, my lord,” said Mrs. Roland, coming 
forward. “It was about Sir Richard, and I didn’t want to 
frighten my lady. The housekeeper from Netherwood has been 
here, and wished you to know that she feels uneasy about him. 
He is weaker to-day than yesterday, and what they thought a 
chill must be something worse. He has been odd at times to- 
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day, mixing up things, and talking of you as if you were my 
lord that is gone from us, in a way that breaks one’s heart to 
hear—indeed it does— 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” she added, making an effort to 
recover herself. “I ought not to give way in your presence, with 
all you have gone through. But sometimes it comes over 
me so F 

Don’t say that you ought not,” said Lord de Freville, in a 
broken voice, pressing her hand warmly. “Who has so good a 
right as you? I must go to Netherwood directly. I wish we 
could have persuaded him to come here two months ago when 
poor Lady Dytchley died. Please order the carriage, the 
brougham, with the crate on the top, in case we should have to 
stay.” He ran into the house, and met Lady de Freville coming 
across the hall. 

“You look troubled,” she said. ‘“ What 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he answered. “I was only thinking 
that we ought to see your father as soon as we can. He is not 
at all well, and quite alone. Suppose we drive there now? I 
ought to have been home sooner, but I had to go round 
by y 

“You have heard bad news. I see you have,” she said. 
“ Have you ordered the carriage ?” 

“Yes, I thought you would like 

She hurried upstairs, and within twenty minutes the 
brougham, with some light luggage on the top, drove away for 
Netherwood. 

During the drive he acted like and unlike himself—unlike, 
because he played a part ; like, because he did so to comfort his 
wife. “If,” he thought, “if it turns out better than I fear it will, 
I shall have shielded her, in a degree, from the anticipation of 
evil. If not, I shall have delayed the worst.” He therefore 
talked incessantly of other things, lengthening out the details of 
his visit to Raven’s Combe and his unexpected meeting with the 
stranger, till they were set down at Netherwood. The butler 
came out to the carriage as if he had been waiting for it. 
“ How is Sir Richard ?” said Lord de Freville. 

“Much the same, my lord. Perhaps rather better than he 
was this morning.” 

They went upstairs and found him lying on a sofa, with a 
writing-table drawn close to it. He was weak and restless, his 
eyes wandered about, and there was a feverish flush on both 
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cheeks, mingled with unnatural paleness. When he saw them 
his appearance changed ; the restlessness passed off and the 
flush died away. But they were not reassured by the change, 
for the colour of his face had become a dead white, and his 
manner was distressfully earnest. 

“You are always near when one is in trouble, Elfrida, and 
always a comfort, and always do and say the right thing. And 
you too—Hubert, always, from the first—a year ago, nearly. 
Do you remember? You tried to save him, and travelled night 
and day to Rome. But it was too late. That was what I had 
brought on us all. If my time were to come again! But that 
can’t be. It was my fault. She would have been different, if I 
had—she said so—and didn’t know what she was doing. It was 
the death of her.” 

Lord de Freville rang the bell and ordered champagne, 
saying in a low voice to his wife, “ He is very low. How stupid 
people are!” When the wine was brought he poured out a 
tumblerful and pressed him to drink it. Sir Richard did so 
and revived perceptibly. 

“T am sure you feel better now,” said Lady de Freville ; and 
the tone of her voice doubled the effect of the stimulant. He 
brightened up at once and said : 

“Yes, Ido. How clever of him to think of it! The fact is, 
I didn’t want to have my pulse felt, and all that—he reminded 
me so of that day, when she was first ill, you know—and I told 
them to tell him I was all right again and didn’t want him. 
Do you see?” 

“T wish you would come back with us to-morrow,” said 
Lord de Freville ; “the change would do you more good than 
anything, and you have been too much alone lately.” 

“No, I can't. You are a good fellow, as good as gold, and 
so attentive; but I can’t go there. I can’t bear it. I have seen 
him—lying dead there—Everard, and then Ida—and both laid in 
the grave by my fault. Don’t ask me. Don’t ask me. It 
hurts me to refuse you: but I can’t do it. I can’t—indeed I 
can't.” 

“And why should you then? It was stupid of me to press 
it. We must come here oftener instead.” 

“That’s a good fellow, and somebody else has promised me 
to come—old Mrs. Atherstone. A wonderful woman she is. 
Well, now—I want to consult you about some business. It was 
arranged long ago that Elfrida was to have this estate, and Ida 
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all the rest, which was rather more, and was (most of it) her 
mother’s fortune, which was considerable. It was apportioned 
so, because poor dear Ida, if things had been as they ought, 
would not have been <able to live here, and because the money 
would have been more to her and Everard than the land, as far 
as one could see then. Well! if all had been different after- 
wards, this apportionment would not have been unwise—but I 
must finish what I have to say. I told you all this before, 
and I have not forgotten what you suggested to me about it. 
It seemed only right and natural to you: but I have a sort of 
scruple, and I want you to advise me. Only you must promise 
that you won't be biassed against your own interest, and give a 
one-sided judgment in that way.” 

“T promise you that I will not,” said Lord de Freville. “I 
promise to judge the case as well as I can, on its own merits, 
and look upon the people concerned as if they were unknown 
quantities.” 

“That's right. I am sorry to bother you though. I wish 
Father Merivale were here. I should like to ask him. His 
advice is sound always.” 

“Yes. You couldn’t ask a better man.” 

“No one better. No one better. But I do want very much 
to settle my mind about it now: for I don’t know how this 
illness may go with me, after all the trouble I have had, and 
been the cause of. It worries me to have left the thing so long. 
When poor dear Ida died, her portion became Elfrida’s: but I 
am quite of your opinion that somebody ought to live here, 
some one of the family—to keep up the place—poor old place! 
I have been very fond of it, in spite of all. If things had been 
different, you and Elfrida would do it; but, as they are, you 
can’t live here, with Freville Chase and Beynham—particularly 
Freville Chase. Certainly you might have a younger son one of 
these days, who could take it: and I should have every possible 
reason to expect that he would turn out thoroughly well: but 
we can’t reckon on the unborn: and—there it is. So I have 
been thinking of what you said about young Dytchley. This is 
Dytchley property and always has been: and they lived here. 
Raven’s Combe was only a seaside place, and came by marriage, 
you know. And the mother of the young fellow who has now 
come there, being (as you said) the daughter of my uncle Sir 
Leofric, from whom I inherited, it is as well to think of him. 
The question is, whether, considering that Elfrida is so well off, 
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and you have Beynham besides Freville Chase, and the young 
fellow bears the name, I ought really and truly to leave this 
property in that way? Now do you think that I ought to 
consider him ?” 

“Decidedly, Ido. I have no doubt whatever about it.” 

A footman had come in, bringing Sir Richard's dinner. His 
shoes were thin, the carpet was thick, and a large folding screen 
shut off half the room ; so that his entrance was not perceived 
by any one until he set down the tray. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Sir Richard : and then he tried 
to turn the meaning of what he had said into something else, 
but in a way that made it plainer than before. When the coast 
was clear he looked at his daughter and said, “ Well! who'd 
have thought of that!” 

“Never mind,” said Lady de Freville. ‘“ No one could make 
anything out of those few words without hearing the rest. 
Besides, they have nothing to do with any one at present—not 
for a very long while, I trust.” 

“T don’t know that,” he said. “I am broken down. But, 
however, we must make the best of it now. “Well, then,” he 
added, turning to Lord de Freville, “about Leofric Dytchley— 
that isn’t the whole thing. I don’t know what Ac is, nor how he 
is likely to turn out; and so, what I wish is, to leave it in your 
hands, to let him have it or not, according to how he turns out. 
Mind, I won’t have a bad Catholic, nor a half and half one— 
such as I was. I have seen enough of that in myself and in all 
the mischief I have done. Promise me, both of you, that you 
won't make it over to him unless you are thoroughly satisfied 
about him.” 

Both promised. 

“There is one more thing,” said Sir Richard. “We must 
keep it quiet. For, if he should turn out to be of the wrong 
sort, and know how much is left, you see, to your discretion, he 
might be a nuisance.” 

“God forbid that I should be in a position to decide!” said 
Lord de Freville. “I hope and pray that you may live to see 
for yourself what he is made of, over and over again. But, in 
any case, don’t disturb yourself about it. Nobody need know.” 

“ There’s a good fellow. Now, then, you must go to dinner. 
Come back and sce me again afterwards.” 

“What do you think of him?” said Lady de Freville, as soon 


as they had left the room. 
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“Darling Elfrida, I don’t quite know what to think. We 
have taken a great load of trouble off his mind, and now the 
thing is to keep up his strength and cheer him up as much as 
we can.” 

“Yes, but I hope that what he said was not overheard. It 
would worry him if he knew it, and people always tell 
disagreeable things. I don’t see how it can 

“Well, I am afraid it was: and there is a great charm in 
telling news confidentially. It would seem to be no harm; and 
out it would come in confidence, and then it would slip out a 
little farther till it was quite out. I am rather afraid about it on 
his account ; for, in his condition, trifles are serious, and he is so 
very anxious to keep it quiet.” 

“Don’t be frightened about that. It wasn’t overheard— 
you may feel sure of it, and so it won’t be told in confidence to 





any one.” 

But before two hours had passed it was told in the strictest 
confidence by the footman to his betrothed. We have no 
reason to suspect the young woman of betraying the confidence, 
but it happened that the words were spoken in a piece of 
nursery-ground beyond the kitchen-garden, where, on the other 
side of a tall hedge, there was a public path. On that other 
side a woman in a black cloak happened to be walking with 
noiseless footsteps, and, if the speaker could have seen through 
the hedge, or if he had chanced at that moment to look over it, 
he would have seen her listening with great attention. She 
stood there till they began to talk of something else, and then 
she glided on quickly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BARROW, whom Sir William Jones affirms, on his own authority, 
to have been the deepest theologian of his age, and whose 
five volumes of Sermons may be seen in some part or other 
of most country houses.—one of them is on the P/easantness 
of Religion, another on the Profitableness of Godliness, a third 
on Quietness and doing one's own business—tells us that 
“Love is an affection or inclination of the soul towards an 
object, proceeding from an apprehension and esteem of some 
excellence or convenience in it, as its beauty, worth, or utility, 
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and producing, if it be absent, a proportionate desire, and 
consequently an endeavour to obtain such property in it, such 
possession of it, such an approximation to it, or union with it, 
as the thing is capable of, with a regret and displeasure in 
failing to obtain it, or in the want and loss of it, begetting 
likewise a complaisance, satisfaction, and delight in its presence, 
possession, and enjoyment, which is moreover attended with 
a good will towards it, suitable to its nature; that is, with a 
desire that it should arrive at, or continue in, its best state; 
with a delight to perceive it thrive and flourish; with a 
displeasure to see it suffer or decay; with a consequent 
endeavour to advance it in all good and preserve it from all 
evil.” 

Waiving the convenience and utility, which would seem 
to be rather prosaic attributes of a loved object, and the good 
will, which perhaps is more suggestive of duty towards one’s 
neighbour than descriptive of love, no one will deny that the 
rest of this definition is true as far as it goes. 

The stranger was quite sure of it, though he had never 
read Barrow; and if he had entertained any doubts thereon, 
they would have been dispelled at Crayston’s first dinner- 
party. 

Crayston had arranged it well, perhaps as well as possible. 
Any one who has tried to sort people judiciously, having a 
limited number to choose from, will see that he had. One man 
was mismatched, but that was unavoidable. His presence 
was necessary to Crayston, circumstances considered ; and, as 
the only alternative to mismatching him would have been that 
of mismatching several others, the obvious course for a man 
of enlightenment was to insure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number by the sacrifice of one. 

Who was Crayston? Who was this little black-eyed man, 
that appeared in the neighbourhood every six or eight years, 
gave ten perfect dinners of not more than twelve people, and 
then disappeared till further notice, ignoring the neighbours 
between whiles as if they were not. No one had ever asked 
the question. Every one had always taken him for granted. 
His father had been a popular hunting man, who settled himself 
at Marlton in the days when Lord Eldon was Chancellor, and 
the Battle of Talavera was fought. He married, ten years after- 
wards, a daughter of an ancient house, whose property has long 
since passed away, and lived there in good terms with the 
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neighbours, particularly Lord Ledchester’s grandfather, to whom 
his wife was nearly related. He had some property elsewhere ; 
but, as he only spoke of it incidentally, and always maintained 
that his hunting-box in ——shire was better than the finest 
place anywhere else, no one inquired where it was, or what it 
was, nor how much it was. His wife affirmed that the old 
family property had been confiscated after the Battle of 
Bosworth Field, and used occasionally to relate how Sir Hugh 
de Crayston, being wrecked somewhere, on his return from the 
first Crusade, lived upon crayfish for the space of ten days; 
whereupon comparing the quality of his nourishment with the 
sound of his name, he took that animal for his crest, as any 
one could see by looking at the chairs and spoons. They had 
this one son, of whom they were so careful, that, when he had 
come to the age of nineteen, they sent him abroad with a 
Protestant Swiss tutor,a man much recommended for his high 
principles, his excellent heart, and his conscientious dislike 
of Popery, but, withal, fond of advanced literature, which, out 
of pure large-mindedness, he discussed freely. The result of 
it was that Crayston the younger, when he came back to his 
household gods, was indeed anti-Catholic, but something more, 
something they had not bargained for. His father swore, his 
mother cried and read the Bible; but the mischief was done. 
Their only son was a confirmed infidel, and proud of being so. 
He set out again on his travels, and visited various countries, 
admiring fire-worship, sympathizing with all deniers of any 
religion, and advocating, more or less, every system, political 
or otherwise, that contradicted something older than itself, so 
long as that something was neither property nor the refinements 
of life. In short he was one of those who think that incomes 
and refined society would outlive Christian morals by survival 
of the fittest. Soon afterwards his father began to grow fat, 
gave up hunting, took to eating, and hired a villa near Florence, 
where he passed a great deal of his time, till he died of the 
gout at Bath. His widow, who had not lost much in losing 
him, kept the blinds down till he was buried, and remained 
there, subscribing to missionary societies. The son remained 
a bachelor, but whether by choice or through disappointment, 
no one exactly knew. At the present time he was thoroughly 
confirmed in that joyless existence, and, strange to say, 
appeared to like it. He had a considerable income—not in 
land, his health was good, and he believed in himself com- 
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fortably. He was well known, yet nobody knew him well; 
popular, yet no one would have missed him. He passed the 
year, as a rule, in London, Paris, and somewhere abroad—in 
Rome since the occupation. In London he went in for good 
society, in Rome for accomplished facts, in Paris for both; in 
all three for advanced ideas, when and where they were welcome. 
He liked the society of great people, and laid himself out for it, 
not from any disposition to tuft-hunting, but simply because 
he found it refined and agreeable; for he was equally guiltless 
of anything mean and anything noble, and always kept up a 
certain dignity of his own, vigorously rooted in the depths 
of his own self-esteem. Tact he had, and information suitable 
to the times, and an advantageous knowledge of the world, 
and conversational powers that made him seem to know more, 
both in quantity and in quality, than he did know, and a well- 
acquired habit of asserting himself by causing other people 
to take the assertion for granted. His estimate of himself 
was indeed much greater than the thing estimated ; but society 
is constant in its opinions about those who are constantly before 
it, and, having once taken him at his own valuation, continued 
to do so. Such was the little square man with black eyes who 
awaited the arrival of his guests. 

The stranger was waiting too, but not as Crayston waited. 
His state of waiting was not a passive state that depended on 
the clock ; it was a state of internal energy. He was waiting 
for Lady Maud and making desperate efforts to persuade 
himself that his day dreams were not founded on her, but as 
an ideal impersonated in her. He tried hard, and asserted, 
from time to time, that so it was; but consciousness refused 
persistently to endorse the assertion. A bitter but not resentful 
smile played on his lips for a moment when the last possible 
attempt had failed. “‘ Bear and forbear’ should be my motto,” 
he thought, “if I were important enough to think of choosing 
One on my own account. They are the only two things that 
I have to do.” 

Crayston waited negatively. The guests were not there 
yet, and he was; and, as he was there when they were not, 
it might be said without impropricty of language that he was 
waiting for them. But the waiting was only an external fact, 
an interval of time between his own entrance into the room 
and the arrival of the first carriage. Having calculated the 
time with precision, he sat in a luxurious chair, comfortably 
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reading an article on Euthanasia, or the permissive extinction 
of uncomfortable life by a painless murder at the request of 
the enlightened patient; for, he was in excellent health, and 
it had often occurred to him that a little extension of the 
principle might some day cause a great advance in the practice 
of political economy by lightening the rates—a result that 
would benefit a vast number of small ratepayers, and certainly 
lead on towards the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
When he had run through the article, he meditated on his 
conclusion, and concluded furthermore that cremation might 
be made conducive to the material prosperity of the human 
race, if the ashes of the dead were utilized for purposes of 
agriculture in a way becoming the dignity of man and the 
great future that he will enjoy when he no longer is. 

“The fields want manure,” he thought “and the farmers 
put very little on them now—Quid de uwutilitate J/oguar 





stercovandt ?” 

And then he entered into statistics, but was interrupted 
by the arrival of the two first guests, the curate of the parish 
and his half-sister. The curate was a tall, slightly built man 
of about five-and-twenty, dressed in a long coat and a Roman 
collar. He had earnest eyes, blue and large, well-chiselled 
features, a refined and modest manner. His countenance 
was truthful, and there were no signs of uncertainty in him, 
nor of protest; but his eyes, though their expression was 
thoroughly open, had no outlook. It was the expression of 
a man who, in good faith, lives with his own conscience rather 
than in the presence of God. His sister was like him out- 
wardly ; but the type was harder, her bearing more decisive, 
and the expression of her countenance gave just a hint of 
spiritual self-consciousness, which her brother's distinctly did 
not. Crayston, who, in his own way and abounding in his 
own sense, admired St. Paul for becoming all things to all men, 
spoke with apparent interest, and not without some architectural 
knowledge of the restorations in the parish church, to which 
he had subscribed £150 in deference to the prejudices of his 
weaker brethren. Then he passed on pleasantly to other 
subjects, including news from Central America and the latest 
fashion in ladies’ dress, till the sound of wheels gave notice of 
another arrival. As soon as the sound of those wheels had 
ceased another carriage was heard coming up the drive. 

“I had forgotten to tell you,” said Crayston, “who were 
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coming. Lord and Lady Ledchester, and Lady Maud, you 
know. Miss Exmore, who is staying there, comes with them. 
The carriage behind is Sir Roger Arden’s. Perhaps you don’t 
know him, as he lives some way off, and you have been so 
short a time in the neighbourhood. He is a most worthy man, 
and a very pious Roman. His peculiarity is that he hates 
all mysteries, unless they belong to his faith, and won’t hear 
anything said against any one except Luther and Garibaldi. 
His eldest son will be with him; and there are two ladies who 
are staying at Bramscote, Mrs.——” 

Before he could pronounce her name the door was opened, 
and the four guests from Bramscote entered the room. 

Sir Roger Arden was a tall, up-standing man, with a fine 
manner and a countenance brimfull of benevolence. His son 
was not unlike him, but had more regular features, and looked 
as if he had seen more of life, or found more to notice as 
personally concerning him. The elder lady was overdressed 
and stout. The younger lady was overdressed and thin. Both, 
although overdressed in quality of material, were underdressed 
as to its quantity. The elder was pompous and flippant, the 
younger flippant and pompous. They were some sort of 
complicated cousins of the Ardens, and therefore they were 
staying at Bramscote. Sir Roger wondered at them, and 
wished they were somebody else’s cousins; but, as a matter of 
fact, they were his, and, as they had come there hereditarily, 
from time to time, so had they come now in the natural 
sequence of things. Crayston was delighted with them; for 
he was sharp enough to see at a glance that British Popery 
would not be furthered by the external example of such repre- 
sentatives, but, contrariwise, impeded—an effect which he 
desired with all the quiet bitterness of one who hated the 
Catholic Church because he hated Christianity, because he 
looked upon it as the one religion, and secretly laughed at all 
national Christianities as not worth powder and shot. He was 
delighted with them, and they were delighted with him. Had 
they known what was in his mind respecting their special value 
in the State, they would have appreciated his attentions less. 
The stranger defined them as follows: “This one,” he thought, 
(meaning the elder of the two), “is a privileged Catholic, one 
who assumes that the mere fact of having received the faith 
when an infant, through descent from one of the old families 
who kept it in times of persecution, gives a vested right and 
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title to be worldly, self-sufficient, ill-bred, and a waster of 
life. The younger one is of the same kind, p/us the follies 
of the period.” 

But the other carriage was drawing up at the door, and 
Lady Maud was in it. When the stranger saw her come into 
the room those two faces, figures, and millineries, appeared 
to recede, and he became aware, to his cost, that he had not 
seen her thoroughly till now. When they met at Wereford 
he had only a general impression of an ideal woman that 
crossed his path for a moment and left him more hopeless 
than ever. When they met again, after the run, he felt a 
kind of mist before his eyes, and hardly looked up, yet carried 
away with him a stronger impression. The ideal had now 
become real, and influenced his life. He saw her now com- 
pletely as she was—the realization of his ideal—and he had 
no power to wish that he did not. She was a little above 
the middle height, but you inferred that rather than saw it. 
Her figure and movements were graceful, her features femininely 





marked, harmonious in proportion, beautiful as a whole, gentle 
and strong in expression. Her hair was of a rich brown, and 
waved in thick folds. Her eyes had clear depths in them, that 
concealed nothing but what was too deep for average perception 
to penetrate. She was not like any of her relations then living, 
nor like any one else that he had ever seen or imagined. Even 
her dress was different from that of others, yet you could hardly 
say how. It was neither in fashion nor out of fashion. It was 
picturesque, plain, womanly, becoming: and that was all you 
could say about it, if you looked. Altogether, she was distinctly 
and eminently attractive, except in the eyes of those who 
require to be surprised by sharp contrasts or stirred by moral 
angularities. 

Crayston, who had not seen her since his last periodical 
appearance at Marlton, six years before, took an imperceptible 
survey and remarked upon it to himself in these precise 
words: “What a fine creature she has grown up to be! What 
a pity!” 

The pitiable exception was her being a Catholic without 
Catholic descent from the time of the penal laws. “It was a 
great pity,” he thought, and then he mutely quoted the author 
of Hudibras, where the latter says, “A Popish priest is one 
that takes the same course that the devil did in Paradise. 
He begins with the woman.” Crayston thought of this, and 
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repeated it to himself, chuckling inwardly at the wonderful 
wit of it, while he was listening to Lady Ledchester. But 
they don’t,” he thought. “They begin with those who are 
ready to begin. Such worn-out weapons against them are 
of no use now. We have better ones. Exact thought ‘ 
But he knew what that was to do in the glorious future of 
the human race ; and besides, they were just going in to dianer. 
He went in with Lady Ledchester, and the rest followed, in 
the order most suitable to the wishes of all except the curate. 
As there was no lady of the house, there was none for Lord 
Ledchester, and as the next in rank was Lady Maud, Crayston 
had proposed the idea of sorting by adaptation. Lord 
Ledchester fell to the lot of the privileged Catholic, and both 
were pleased with the arrangement. Miss Exmore went out 
with Edmund Arden, to the great satisfaction of the latter. 
The curate’s half-sister found in Sir Roger Arden a very com- 
fortable neighbour, who talked of nothing but what they agreed 
on, and looked as if he enjoyed it. The arrangement was almost 
perfect, and Crayston considered it quite so, for, thought he, 
“If that curate has any fancy for Rome, he is likely to be 
disenchanted where I have put him.” 




















Reviews. 


I.—ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY:.! 


ONE of the distinctive features of American education is that 
it appeals to the eye far more than is the custom in other 
countries. Drawing from models of common objects is part 
of the ordinary course of the public schools, and the traditions 
of the Indian seem to have bequeathed to the inhabitants of 
American cities an appreciation of the value of ocular impressions 
that we have not yet acquired in the Old World. The Ancient 
and Modern History, \ately published in the Excelsior Series, is 
a good illustration of the way in which colour and form are 
skilfully made use of in American teaching. Not only does 
it contain an excellent series of historical maps, but the student 
is able to trace in them at a glance the development of the 
various great powers that have successively held sway in the 
world, and to recognize the extent of their dominion at the 
period of their greatest power. In modern history, indeed, 
the author confines himself to Europe, and the only world-wide 
map since the fall of the Roman Empire is that which marks 
the extent of the maritime discoveries of Spain and Portugal, 
but the ancient portion contains everything that the student 
can desire to know respecting the growth of the power of Greece 
and Rome, their colonies, and the territory they gradually 
subjected to their yoke. By a system of vivid and distinctive 
colouring the eye is enabled to take in at a glance information 
which would require pages of print to narrate in detail, and 
which would not when read leave half as clear an impression 
on the mind as is done by the picture which the coloured map 
conveys through the medium of the eye. For instance, the 
student who desires to know at what period the Mahommedan 
invasion was most threatening to Christian Europe, has only 
to compare together the successive maps of Europe in the 
' Ancient and Modern History (Excelsior Series). New York: W. H. Sadlier. 
DD 
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ninth, tenth, and twelfth centuries. If he desires to know 
how far the Roman Empire extended in its greatest develop- 
ment, he will find a map with the limits clearly marked. If 
he wish to see how widely Napoleon reigned on the continent 
of Europe, he will find all the information in the map page 292, 
with distinctive lines indicating the countries ruled by various 
members of the Bonaparte family. 

In addition to the maps, this admirable little history has a 
number of engravings from photographs, or old pictures, of 
persons, places, and scenes of historical interest. Thus we have 
an Assyrian palace restored (p. 19), a contemporary coin with 
likeness of Alexander the Great (p. 58), a Greek theatre at 
Egesta also restored (p. 90), busts of Sulla, Pompey, Julius 
Cesar, Titus, &c., most interesting to the physiologist, French 
medieval costumes (p. 207), artillery of the tenth century (p. 237), 
and a number of churches, cathedrals, and other buildings illus- 
trating various periods of architecture, from the obelisk at On 
(B.C. 2000), to the Houses of Parliament in London. 

All this adds a wonderful amount of interest to the history 
which is necessarily very concisely told, considering that ancient 
and modern history has all to be compressed into some 430 
pages. But we observe that the author wisely chooses out for 
emphatic notice characteristic events and personages, instead 
of pursuing a monotonous system of unbroken narrative, and 
does not spare detail where detail is needed. For instance, the 
decisive battle of Marathon is described at some length, and 
anecdotes of the chief men and women who have influenced 
the course of history fix the interest of the reader and impress 
the character thus described upon his memory. 

We give two short extracts illustrative of the style and 
method of treatment pursued. 


Character of Peter the Great.—Peter’s greatness was not simply that 
of a statesmanlike conqueror. At his accession he hurried to Archangel 
and learned to be a practical sailor, in order to encourage his country- 
men in marine enterprise. He served as bombardier in the campaign 
on Azof, and marched on foot as a captain in the triumphal procession 
on return to Moscow, in order to give an example of military sub- 
ordination and discipline. In 1697 he started for Holland, learned the 
trade of a ship carpenter, dressed in workman’s clothes in Saardam, 
took lessons as a workman in manufacturing paper and ropes, and also 
studied a little medicine and surgery. In England he spent three 
months in learning shipbuilding, and returned home by way of Vienna, 
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where he studied the military art. Revolts in his absence against 
European innovations led him to wage war on the long beards of the 
Russians, the symbol of their Conservative prejudices, for to shave the 
beard was sacrilege. ‘Therefore he caused the beards to fall, and with 
his own hands shaved several of his lords. With the same terrible 
earnestness he even acted as executioner, beheading some of the 
ringleaders of the military mutiny which caused his return. Even his 
death was characteristic. ‘Io rescue a boat in distress he threw himself 
into the icy water of Lake Ladoga, thus contracting a fatal cold. 

The first Emperor of Russia, the founder of St. Petersburg, forgot 
to build himself a palace. “His favourite residence of Peterhof was 
like the villa of a well-to-do Dutch citizen.” The people have preserved 
his memory in their songs and traditions. ‘They delight in repeating 
“he worked harder than a peasant.” 


The state of Ireland in early times is summarized as follows : 


Lustitutions.—The most remarkable peculiarity of institution regards 
the method of holding land. Land was owned in common by the clan, 
Ze, by a community of one family blood. Every clansman had an 
equal right to, and share in the land, by virtue of his family membership, 
The absence of selfish and mercenary traits in Irish character is one 
expression and result of this race custom. Or it would be equally well 
to say that the absence of selfishness could alone explain the custom. 
The aversion to living in walled towns or castles and to the use of body 
armour—traits apparent as national habits even in times when these 
things seemed to be necessary—all point to a conception of life in 
which men are not hunted by their fellows, or taken unfair advantage 
of by others. 

The Irish law was called “ Brehon” law. The Brehons were legis- 
lators who were at the same time judges and lawyers. Their punish- 
ments were mild, their traditions humane and generous, but they were 
respected and obeyed. 


We must not forget to add that this most excellent history 
is thoroughly Catholic in tone, and thus supplies a want in 
English and Irish colleges and convent schools, as well as in 
America. In place of unsatisfactory translations of foreign 
manuals, we now have an original text-book which we can 
most thoroughly recominend to our readers. It is moderate 
in tone and careful in statement, and puts the facts narrated 
in a striking and attractive way that is very rarely met with 
in a compendium. We hope it will have a large success, as it 
most certainly deserves to have, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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2.—FATHER OGILVIE, 8S.J.? 


Father Forbes here presents us with a volume of exceptional 
value and interest, upon the publication of which we. offer him 
our congratulations. The individual whose career is here 
narrated stands eminent in the history of Scottish Catholicism, 
and the stirring events of his short life arrest our attention as 
soon as we make his acquaintance. The materials for his 
biography are here collected with much care and with equal 
success, many of them being now printed for the first time ; 
and Father Forbes has taken no small pains in their elucidation 
from contemporaneous authorities, and has done the work of 
an editor with commendable industry and learning. 

To the volume is prefixed an Introduction of some thirty 
pages, in which is sketched in rapid outline the history of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland from the return of Mary Stuart 
from France in 1561 until the year 1615 when Ogilvie entered 
upon the Scottish Mission. Then follows the history of the 
martyr, as recounted as well in the documents here printed as in 
other available sources, making us acquainted with his family, 
his education, his conversion to the Catholic faith, his training in 
the Society, and his mission into Scotland. Thus prepared we 
enter upon the fztces justificatives, which constitute, of course, 
the most important portion of the volume, and all of which are 
worthy of our attentive study. Here, in the first place, we find 
a relation of the imprisonment of the martyr, being a Latin 
translation of Ogilvie’s autograph narrative as drawn up by him 
while in prison at Glasgow, a week before his execution, and 
sent by him to Father Claude Acquaviva, the General of the 
Society. It was printed at Douai in 1615° and again, in the 
same year, at Ingolstadt. Such a document written under such 
circumstances will of course at once claim the attention of all 
into whose hands it may happen to fall: nor will they be 
disappointed, for it is written with the same spirit and happiness 
of expression which was so conspicuous in Ogilvie’s remarkable 

1 Martyre de Jean Ogilvie, SJ., lorturé et mis a mort pour la foi a Glascor, 
10 Mars, 1615, Vaprés des documents contemporains presque tous peu connus ou 
inédits, par le P. James Forbes, S.J. Paris: E. Leroux, 18385. 

* Ogilvie was put to death March 10, 1615, and this Re/atio tncarcerationts was 
licensed for the press on 29 July in the same year. A spirited translation of it by the 
Rev. Father Charles J. Karslake, S.J., appeared in 1877 with a Preface which will well 
repay the perusal. 
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history. When it became impossible for him to continue his 
narrative in consequence of the increased strictness with which 
he was watched in the prison of Glasgow, the sad story is taken 
up by such of his fellow-captives and other eye-witnesses as 
were able to vouch for the accuracy of what occurred subse- 
quently. The scene upon the scaffold is described with 
admirable dramatic power, and enables us to realize the entire 
picture. 

Father James Forbes carries us a step further. His brother, 
the Rev. William Forbes-Leith, S.J., of Stonyhurst, had the 
good fortune to discover in the Archives of the Congregation 
of Rites at Rome, a precious collection of documents relative to 
the proposed Beatification of Father Ogilvie. During the course 
of these proceedings several witnesses were examined, and the 
evidence thus collected is here presented to us for the first time. 
It amply confirms the statement with which we were already 
acquainted by means of the Douay imprint, and adds some 
new details of much interest. From them it appears that two 
processes were put into operation at the same time, oneat Rome, 
the other at Wurtzburg. At Rome William Sinclair was 
examined, whose evidence filling twelve pages and in answer to 
fourteen interrogatories, abounds in valuable details, and must 
be read in order to be duly appreciated. At Wurtzburg the 
witnesses produced were a Benedictine monk, Father Sylvan 
Mayne, a native of Glasgow, and Robert Hegate, another 
Benedictine and also a native of the same city, who was present 
at the execution of the martyr and saw his dead body. 

Next in order we have an Italian account founded upon 
letters (no longer extant) which had been sent from Scotland to 
the Rector of the Scottish College in Rome. It is here 
printed from the manuscript found in the Archives of the 
Society. Father Forbes conjectures (with much probability) 
that its author was Father Patrick Anderson, and that it was 
written in the year 1615 in the Scottish College. 

Spottiswood’s account, partial, imperfect, and untruthful, is 
next given in Father Forbes’s volume, which ends with three 
short but interesting letters from the collections at Preshome 
and Stonyhurst. 

We wish that this important volume had appeared in English, 
since the wide circulation which it assuredly deserves must of 
necessity be limited by its publication in Paris and in the 
French language. 
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3.—LIFE OF ST. MONICA.! 





in all the glorious list of saints, no names are more familiar 
to the children of the Church than those of St. Monica and 
St. Augustine. We have almost involuntarily mentioned them 
together, for indeed it is well-nigh impossible to think of them 
apart, those twin stars whose radiance is so blended and so 






intimately intermingled, that we cannot gaze upon the one 
without beholding the other also. Does not the image of the 
graceful, amiable, and gifted mother at once evoke that of the yet 
more gifted son, the son whose wanderings she bemoaned soe 
bitterly, and whose return she hailed so joyously? And does it 
not lend an additional charm and an added interest to her 
biography, that part at least of it contains a record of his life as 
well as of her own? No pen could be better fitted to depict 
a character at once so lovely and so loveable than the pen of 
the Abbé Bougaud, a translation of whose admirable work is 
now placed in our hands. 

Monica was born at Tagaste in 332, both her parents being 
Christians, and she was ever ready in her after life to 
acknowledge with gratitude how much she owed to the training 
she received both from her mother and also from an old nurse 
who, having watched over her father’s childhood, performed 
the part of a second mother to his children. In early life 
St. Monica gave promise of rare piety as well as of no ordinary 
mental gifts; “one who was best capable of judging has 
tenderly eulogized her accurate, noble, and quick intellect, 
bordering on genius.” She was, moreover, richly endowed 
with still higher qualities: untiring gentleness, rare firmness and 
energy, a persevering and courageous disposition. In regard to 
her personal appearance she was fairly tal! and very beautiful, 
her charms being enhanced by her modesty. 

Her early life seems to have been tranquil and happy, and it 
was not until her marriage that her trials can be said to have 
begun. She was at that time twenty-two, while Patricius, the 
husband whom her parents chose for her, was nearly double that 
age; and this discrepancy of years was not greater than the 
difference of mind, heart, character, tastes, and principles which 







1 Life of St. Monica. By M. VAbbé Bougaud, Vicar-General of Orleans. 
Translated by Mrs. Edward Hazeland. London: Richardson and Son. 
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prevailed between them and excluded all hope of happiness in 
the union. We cannot help wondering at the course her parents 
took in this important matter, but we have only to look around 
us in the present day, and we shall see on every hand similar 
causes for astonishment. Let us hear the words of the Abbé 
Bougaud on this point. 


I know no case in which even Christian parents allow themselves 
to be so easily blinded and misled, as in the marriage of their children. 
Patricius was a pagan, thoughtless, unprincipled; but Monica would 
convert him. He was violent and angry, but good-hearted ; his 
manners loose, but he was no longer young, and the hey-day of passion 
was over; moreover he was of good lineage and ancient family, loyal, 
upright, and honourable. What more was needed ? 

This is the way in which marriages are arranged ; or rather this is the 
way in which a young girl is vowed to a life of sorrow, the harder to 
bear, inasmuch as her tears must be shed in secret (p. 61). 


Monica’s mother-in-law was still living, and a heathen like 
her son. As if all things combined to render her position as 
painful as possible, circumstances compelled the newly-married 
wife to inhabit the same house, in which the very maid-servants 
were hostile to her, and resorted to calumny in order to injure 
her. But she did not allow all this to discourage her, and 
instead of losing heart, or battling for supposed rights, as too 
many Christian women do, she bore with her husband, endured his 
ill-treatment and his infidelities, and had at last the happiness of 
leading him to love, not only herself, but the religion she so 
signally adorned. Sothat he died a Christian, reclaimed from his 
long wanderings and led to God through the tender devotedness 
of his wife. 


Under Monica’s sweet influence all had changed. The base 
passions had subsided; the nobler qualities had emerged from the 
surrounding obscurity and risen to the surface. Light had triumphed 
over all, irradiating his last moments with their brightest splendour, and 
illuminating his dying brow, effulgent with gratitude and joy. Monica 
was there, shedding tears of joy and sorrow. Forgetting his past 
severity and frailties, she mourned to lose him at the very moment when 
she was beginning to enjoy his love; and consoling herself by the 
thought of future reunion, had a place reserved for herself in his tomb, 
so that she might always repose near him whose soul she had resuscitated 


(p. 121). 
After her husband's death Monica consecrated herself more 
entirely to God, and devoted her time to prayer and good 
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works, and we cannot too deeply regret that we only possess 
details so few and meagre of a life which must have been so 
full of beauty. But God loved St. Monica far too well to leave 
her without trials, and the circumstances in which she was 
involved by her husband’s death were very painful. His small 
means, and the expenses incurred in providing for Augustine’s 
education, left her in a position of great embarrassment; but 
rather than have her son’s studies—in which he was greatly 
distinguishing himself—interrupted, and his future marred, she 
was ready to make any sacrifices, although he was at that time a 
source of poignant grief to his mother. But we will not enter 
upon the history of Augustine's wanderings, both because our 
space forbids us to do so, and also because it is so well-known 
as to be doubtless familiar to all our readers. Who has not felt 
strongly moved by the perusal of the touching tale, and who 
cannot sympathize with the broken-hearted mother, when her 
son so cruelly deceived her, and after promising not to leave 
Africa, in spite of all he had said, embarked during the night 
while she was praying in a little chapel on the sea-shore ? 


When morning dawned St. Monica quitted the chapel, and finding 
the shore deserted and the vessel no longer there, became “mad with 
grief.” She paced up and down the shore, making the sea resound 
with her cries. She blamed her son; she complained that God had 
despised her prayers ; she wished to find a vessel in which to sail after 
Augustine, and if need be, to perish with him; then carrying her 
thoughts to the stormier world in which he would shortly enter, she, 
no longer able to contain herself, fell into a state of deep and silent 
dejection. “For she loved me far more than ever mother loved her 
child, and she did not know how much joy Thou wast preparing for 
her by taking me away, therefore she wept and lamented, seeking with 
sorrow what she had brought forth with sorrow.” 

At last, worn out with weeping, crushed and exhausted, after having 
accused her son of deceit and cruelty, finding it impossible to follow 
him across the sea, she returned to Tagaste, there to pour forth those 
floods of tears with which she daily watered the spot where she prayed 
for him (p 184). 

Everybody knows how differently events turned out to what 
St. Monica anticipated, and how through God’s over-ruling 
Providence, that very journey to Italy, which she had so much 
dreaded for her son, became the means of his conversion, under 
the wise and skilful teaching of St. Ambrose. At a subsequent 
period she followed him to Italy ; she arrived just at the time 
when Augustine’s eyes were being opened to the truth, and 
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ere long she had the inexpressible joy of seeing her son a 
Christian. The following extract shows that he was fully 
aware how much he owed to her. 


After his conversion, Augustine’s first thought was to run to 
St. Monica. He throws himself in her arms; he bathes her with 
his tears. Mother and son are clasped in that close and silent 
embrace, the sole language that deep emotion allows. Augustine 
was exultant, and in the new light illumining his soul he at last knew 
the value of his mother’s tears. Unable to speak, he clasped her to 
his heart, by his silence telling her that which he never wearied of 
repeating to his last day. “Yes Lord, if I am Thy servant, it is 
because I am the son of Thy handmaid.” And again: “To my 
mother, to her prayers and merits, I owe all that I am.” And else- 
where: “My mother’s constant tears obtained my conversion.” This 
is the key-note of his writings, and this feeling he intended to express 
by that long and mute embrace (p 275). 


St. Monica could now sing Vane Dimittis ; not that she had 
ever clung to earth, but until Augustine was converted she 
could not dream of leaving him in darkness and danger to 
enjoy the repose of Heaven herself. But now that she beheld 
him a fervent Christian, her work on earth was done; and as it 
is sometimes said of exiles when they are home-sick, it might 
be said of her that she was pining for Heaven, and when, in 
company with her son, she set out for Africa, she little dreamed 
how soon she was to reach the celestial country. The journey 
did not interrupt her contemplations, nor Augustine’s devotions 
and studies; and she being so far more advanced in Divine love 
and in the knowledge of heavenly things, was able to instruct 
him in many things, so that the future Doctor of the Church 
learnt of a simple woman. 

The travellers paused at Civita Vecchia, and made some 
stay in Rome, whence they hastened to Ostia, hoping there 
to find a vessel that might transport them to Africa, as winter 
was now close at hand. Five days afterwards Monica was 
seized with fever, and although those around her imagined 
her to be merely suffering from over-fatigue, she herself heard 
the voice of her Divine Spouse saying, Surge amica mea, et vent. 
Her presentiment was speedily fulfilled, for after ten days of 
acute suffering, the hour of her deliverance came. The nature 
of her malady rendered it impossible for her to receive the 
Viaticum, and at the last moment, as with the intensest fervour 
she was entreating our Lord to permit her to receive Him, a 
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little child entered her room, approached her couch, and kissed 
her on the breast. Instantly, as if responding to his summons, 
she bowed her head and breathed forth her spirit, being then 
in the fifty-sixth year of her age. She was buried at Ostia, 
not far from the sea-shore, and Augustine spent the year of 
mourning in that place, in order that he might have frequent 
opportunities of visiting her tomb. 

Strange as it may seem, it was not until the twelfth or 
thirteenth century that she began to emerge from obscurity, 
and her relics were brought to Rome, their translation being 
attended with many signal miracles. She was to be the 
patroness of mothers who have Augustines for their sons; in 
the middle ages she was admired, but no beseeching hands were 
raised to her for help, for those were the ages of faith, and 
rarely did children stray away from the beliefs of their childhood. 
More than ever in the days in which we live is there need to 
exclaim: Sazcta Monica, ora pro nobis ! 


4.—MARIE-FRANCOISE DE SAUMAISE.! 


This book is intended, partly to bring more into prominence 
than has hitherto been done the noble and sympathetic figure 
of Mére de Saumaise, and partly to present under a fresh aspect 
some of the revelations made at Paray-le-Monial to Blessed 
Margaret Mary. 

The family of Saumaise was one of the noblest and oldest 
in Burgundy. One feels, what the author clearly wishes us to 
feel in these pages, that so many human dignities and titles and 
honours as can be condensed within the lines of a pedigree are 
but vain and empty things when contrasted with that true and 
enduring grandeur of sanctity which knows no vicissitudes, be- 
cause it is indeed a treasure deposited where rust and moth do 
not corrupt and thieves do not break through and steal. 

The author interests us so much in Mére de Saumaise, that 
we almost regret’that he has not given a fuller account of her 
life. But the revelations made to Blessed Margaret-Mary are the 
chief object which Father de Curley had in view in writing this 
work. The relations between the chosen Virgin of Paray and 
Mére de Saumaise, her Superioress and friend, are but an 

1 Marie-Francoise de Saumaise: Etude Nouvelle sur les R&édations de Paray-le- 
Monial. Par F, de Curley, S.J. Lille, 1884. 
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episode in the history of that supreme manifestation of God’s 
love in these latter times, the Devotion of the Sacred Heart. 
For many the most interesting chapter of this book will, no 
doubt, be the fourth, in which the authenticity of the apparitions 
is set forth with great logical power and clearness. The question 
the author undertakes to solve is: Was Margaret-Mary a de- 
ceiver, or was she herself deceived? If each hypothesis must 
be answered in the negative, then it is clear that the authenticity 
of her revelations remains positively demonstrated. 

That she was not a deceiver was evident to every one who will 
take the trouble to read her life and weigh all its circumstances. 
A life-long deceit is impossible to admit under the scrutiny of 
constant witnesses of her daily actions in a religious house, and 
that without any possible advantage either present or future 
(for Margaret-Mary had much to suffer on account of the mar- 
vellous phenomena of which she was the subject). On the 
contrary, the most positive evidence of her sanctity is given us 
by all who came into contact with that chosen spouse of Christ, 
and she was to all who lived with her during many years the 
model of the most heroic Christian virtues. 

There only remains, therefore, the other alternative : Was she 
herself deceived? In believing firmly, in asserting constantly, 
the Divine origin of the revelations made through her instru- 
mentality, was she honestly yet helplessly deceived? Who 
could have deceived her? Three causes of the remarkable 
phenomena presented to us by these revelations of Margaret- 
Mary can only be assigned: the power of God, Satanic influ- 
ence, and the natural laws of human psychology. If the two 
causes last mentioned be shown to have had no part in the 
said revelations, their Divine origin will have been victoriously 
demonstrated. 

Of Satanic influence here little need be said. The enemy 
of our nature is not free to act thus upon the souls of human 
creatures, especially upon souls dedicated to God’s service, united 
to Him by charity and the constant frequentation of the sacra- 
ments. Nor could such demoniacal interference, in presence of 
the consequences that have followed from the universality of 
the devotion which sprung up out of those revelations, and of 
the solemn approbation given to them by the Church, be recon- 
ciled with what we know and believe of the providence of God. 

It only remains, therefore, to show that the natural element 
cannot be admitted as the adequate explanation of those phe- 
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nomena. Here the author, after showing easily that such 
phenomena could not be the effect, either of ordinary psycho- 
logical processes, or of heightened perceptions of the same order, 
endeavours to demonstrate that they cannot have been produced 
by a diseased mind, by a pathological condition of her nervous 
system. In other words, that they were not caused by either 
hallucinations, hysteria, or any other mental or nervous affection. 
This we firmly believe, and there is, we think, ample evidence 
in the history of the revelations and in their consequences for 
this conclusion. But we fear the learned author has perhaps 
somewhat hurriedly treated this part of the argument. In 
presence of the immense materials which modern science has 
accumulated on the pathology of the mind, in presence of the 
remarkable facts which have been brought to light by recent 
researches, it has become necessary to write on such questions 
with more detail and accuracy, lest we should appear strangers 
to the real status guestionis in these matters. However, as we 
have already said, the conclusions of the author are beyond 
doubt, and his defence of the authenticity of the revelations is, 
perhaps, the most systematic yet published. To the solidity of 
his arguments and to a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
Father de Curley adds the charm of a clear and elegant style. 
His book will remain a valuable contribution to the history of 
the great devotion with the virgins of which Mére de Saumaise 
was, in the providence of God, so intimately associated. 


5.—BROWNSON’S WORKS,! 

A glance at these two volumes, the latest published of the 
works of Dr. Brownson, will probably convince the reader that 
the Essays contained in them on the Papacy and the Supremacy 
of the Spiritual over the Temporal Order, on Christianity and 
Heathenism in Politics and Society, on Church and State and 
Papal Infallibility, are as well calculated to combat the irreligious 
spirit and meet the atheistic tendencies of the present time in 
England, no less than in America, as when they were first 
written, some of them thirty or more years ago. The views 
expressed in them were addressed to Catholics rather than to 
non-Catholics, to warn the former against the danger of 


1 The Works of Orestes A, Brownson, Collected and arranged by Henry F. 
Brownson. Vols XJ. to XIV. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, Publisher, 1884. 
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liberalism in politics, rather than to convert the latter from the 
errors of Protestantism. If, after the removal of Browmnson's 
Quarterly Review from Boston to New York in 1855, a gradual 
change came, not over its doctrine, but over its tone and policy, 
which lost him, to a great extent, the confidence of the Catholic 
public, this was because, turning to address his countrymen 
outside the Church and labouring to present the Church in a 
light as little offensive to their prejudices as he could without 
sacrificing orthodoxy, he confined himself to what was strictly 
of faith and insisted on nothing that had not been formally 
defined to be de fide. In this way he fell insensibly into the 
poor policy of insisting on the minimum instead of on the 
maximum of Catholic doctrine and of presenting Catholicism 
in its weakness instead of its strength, a policy he had pre- 
viously rejected and even ridiculed. 

But in the leisure that followed the suspension of his Review 
in 1864, he resumed the old Boston tone, and wrote in June 
1872: “Whatever else I may be, I am not a liberal Catholic, 
but heartily accept the Syllabus and the decrees of the Vatican. 
I am content with the Church as she is. I came to the Church 
in 1844 in order to be liberated from my bondage to Satan, 
and to save my soul. It was not so much my intellectual 
wants as the need of moral helps, of the spiritual assistance of 
supernatural grace, in recovering moral purity and integrity. 
of life, that led me to her door to beg admission into her 
communion. If I have ever for a moment seemed to forget 
this, it has been unconsciously, and I ask pardon of God and 
man.” 

The bulk of the Essays in the volumes under notice are 
not open to the objection which was taken to those written 
for the instruction of Protestants, on the ground of their mini- 
mizing tone. Addressed primarily to his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen they were intended by Dr. Brownson to combat 
a spirit of liberalism in religion, the spread of which even among 
Catholics at home and abroad he saw only too much reason to 
deplore. In the days in which these Essays were penned the 
writer of them could assert with truth that there were few 
Catholic laymen of his acquaintance who did not assert the 
total separation of Church and State, that their religion had 
nothing to do with their politics, that they would reverence and 
obey their pastors only so long as the latter kept within the 
sanctuary rails and did not step out of their sphere; but let 
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them interfere in politics, even if he were the Pope himself, 
they would resist him as they would any other man. The 
principle thus enunciated, which is rank political atheism, or 
the assumption that the political order is independent of the 
law of God, that is, that God is not sovereign in the State, that 
for the State there is no God, has unfortunately been sometimes 
heard nearer home, and not from [Protestant or unbelieving lips 
only. The contrary principle is the view taken throughout 
these Essays. To meet this doctrine of the independence of 
the temporal order Brownson saw no other way than that of 
asserting the supremacy of the spiritual order, which means 
only the sovereignty of God, and of the Pope as the repre- 
sentative of that order. 

“The Church is supreme in spirituals, the State in temporals; 
the two powers are distinct, each independent in its own order.” 
This is the popular doctrine in its least offensive form which 
Dr. Brownson combats in the many shapes in which it turns 
up throughout these Essays. Temporal rulers are willing 
enough that the spiritual power should intervene to coerce 
unruly subjects, anathematize secret societies, and so help them 
to keep order in the State; but they are just as unwilling that 
the same power should rebuke them, the rulers of the. people, 
for injustice and tyranny, because, they say, in all that belongs 
to the temporal order, the temporal authority is supreme and 
therefore absolutely independent of the spiritual authority. 


This is a bold doctrine [says the eloquent writer of these Essays], 
and it requires some nerve in a man who believes in God to defend 
it. If it is conceded, it must be maintained, that, let the sovereign 
reign as he will, tyrannize and oppress his subjects in temporals as he 
may, the spiritual authority has no right to rebuke, and the Pope, as 
Visible Head of the Church, has no power to admonish him, or to 
subject him to discipline. However his subjects may be ground down 
to the dust, however they may groan under the weight of his iniquitous 
exactions, the Church must look on in silence and never dare open 
her mouth in their behalf, or in the most modest and timid tones remind 
the tyrant “ that the king is not in reigning, but in reigning justly.” 

Nor is this the worst. The doctrine means, if anything, that the 
temporal order is independent of the law of God, and therefore of God 
Himself. It must, if independent of the spiritual authority, be virtually 
independent of God, even though you should pretend that it is bound 
to obey His law; for it can in such case be bound to obey that law 
only as it interprets it for itself, and a law which it is free to interpret 
for itself is no law at all—is but its own will, passion, or caprice. To 
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declare the temporal independent of the spiritual, is only, in other 
words, to declare that God has no dominion over it, no right to legislate 
for it, or to sit in judgment on it, and therefore that sovereigns in 
temporals are under no law, accountable to no power above themselves, 
and free to do whatever they please. Their sovereign will or pleasure 
is the only rule of right or wrong in temporals. What the prince wills 
is right, what he forbids is wrong. Here is absolute political atheism. 
God is rooted out of the constitution of the State, and in politics there 
is no God, unless it be the temporal sovereign himself. Do you not 
see that, if you hold this, you must take Czesar for God, as under pagan 
Rome, and hold right and godlike whatever he does, and that it is per- 
mitted you to have no will but his? How if Czsar be God, or subject 
to the Divine law only as he interprets it for himself, can you accuse 
him of tyranny and oppression ? 


And then the writer, anticipating the objection of his 
democratic adversaries that such abuses are obviated in free 
states like America and England by the sovereignty of the 
people, since all power in this case emanating from the people 
rulers and princes are responsible to them, resumes his argument 
as follows: 


But you only crown the people instead of one man, put the people 
in the place of the king. You assert their independence of the Church, 
and maintain the absolute independence of their will in temporals. Are 
the people as sovereign bound to conform to the law of God as 
interpreted by the Church? To say that, would be to abandon your 
favourite doctrine and to agree with us. Are they bound to conform 
to that law only as they interpret it for themselves? Then are they 
virtually not bound by it at all. Are the people a god? You cannot 
say it, if you are Christians. Are they infallible? You dare not 
pretend it, if you respect common sense. Are they impeccable? 
You know better, if you know anything. What assurance, then, have 
you that they will not construe the law of God, even if they acknow- 
ledge it, so as to authorize whatever iniquity they for the time being, 
imagine it for their interest to practise? Or that they will not tyrannize 
in temporals as well and as fatally as kings and kaisers ? 


We wish the limits of a necessarily short notice permitted 
the insertion here of one or two more extracts from these 
admirable Essays. They have a value quite independent of 
the immediate occasion which suggested them, and deal with 
topics still rife and of the deepest interest to Catholics in our 
own day. Open these volumes where he will, the reader 
will find in them evidences at every turn of the bold spirit, the 
keen logic, the robust eloquence, and above all the intensely loyal 
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heart which made of Dr. Brownson one of the foremost champions 
a devout and self-sacrificing laity has given to the Church in our 
own times. 


6.—THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


A good cause suffers seriously if its champions are disagree- 
able and unamiable. Men would rather be persuaded than 
forced. It matters not whether the force exercised be material 
or intellectual: demonstration does less for an orator than 
persuasion : better draw over an antagonist to your side than 
convince him in spite of himself. The champions of the right 
in the Netherlands, what time Elizabeth was the champion of 
the wrong in England, did the cause of God incalculable harm 
by their excessive severity. 

The very sincerity of Mr. Wilfrid Robinson in dealing with 
his characters renders the subject, which is painful enough to a 
Catholic, still more painful. Mr. Robinson knows how Philip 
the Second, our Queen Mary’s widower, has been and is as 
foully calumniated as Mary herself; he knows how pretended 
historians have disfigured Philip's Governor-General in the 
Netherlands, the Duke of Alva; and because he wishes to do 
Philip and Alva justice, we lament the more the dogged un- 
yieldingness of Philip and the hard severity of Alva, because 
we cannot but feel that Philip was indeed dogged, and Alva 
hard. 

How is it that we find Austria, Spain, and the Netherlands 
brought into such close connection as we find them during the 
period under consideration? It was through the dowers which 
various heiresses brought to their noble or royal spouses. Some 
two hundred years before “the revolt,” the heiress of the 
Netherlands had brought the Netherlands to her husband the 
Duke of Burgundy. When the last Duke of Burgundy died 
without male issue, his heiress brought to her husband, 
Maximilian the First of Austria, the same dower of the Nether- 
lands, while Burgundy itself was annexed to France. The 
marriage of Maximilian’s son with the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella gave his grandson, Charles the Fifth, the right to 
the throne of Spain; and on the abdication of Charles, while 


1 The Revolt of the Netheriand By Wilfrid C. obinson, London: Wash- 
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his brother succeeded to Austria, Philip the Second, the son 
of Charles, became King of Spain and Lord of the Netherlands. 

Before the death of Philip the Second, the whole of the 
Netherlands had been separated from the crown of Spain: the 
northern part, Holland, had been formed into the Dutch 
Republic; the southern part had been formed into an inde- 
pendent kingdom, under Isabella, the daughter of Philip, and 
her husband. 

This new state of things was brought about by “the Revolt 
of the Netherlands,” and the causes which led to, and the events 
that characterized, this revolt, are carefully narrated by Mr. 
Robinson. The events detailed by him we may be permitted 
to summarize. 

The period under review is the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The western schism had been established. The 
northern parts of Europe had apostatized ; the southern retained 
the faith, The Netherlands too were divided into north and 
south: here again the northern provinces apostatized, the 
southern were saved from apostacy—Holland became Protestant, 
Belgium remained Catholic. The struggle lasted through the 
reign of Philip, who was, in faith, Catholic to the backbone. 

The schismatics, under the guidance of the wily William of 
Orange, strove hard for the supremacy in Belgium. They found 
Philip an uncompromising adversary. They were aided by 
considerations not in themselves religious. Philip was a 
Spaniard-born, and with the silent and distant reserve of a 
Spaniard, utterly unlike the Flemings in character. Soon after 
his accession he took leave of Brussels for good and all, and 
could never be persuaded to pay his Netherlandish subjects 
a personal visit. He appointed a Regent, and a Council which 
had a traitor, William of Orange, in its bosom, and retired 
to Madrid. The Council proved unable to cope with the advance 
of heresy and the disaffection of the nationalists. Philip drained 
his treasury by lavish expenditure, and the unpaid Spanish 
soldiers in the Netherlands mutinied and sacked Antwerp. The 
Protestants, in their zeal for the destruction of Popish idolatry, 
overran the country. Discontent and outrage.were at their 
height ; faults there were on both sides, but the guilt lay really 
at the door of the innovators in religion, and Philip was deter- 
mined to punish. For this purpose the Duke of Alva was sent, 
and the more prudent at the head of the Government were 
recalled. 
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Alva was now Governor-General ; his execution of justice, 
however legal, was so severe, and the discontent in consequence 
so universal, that Philip found it necessary to recall him. Don 
John of Austria was his immediate successor, and after him 
Alexander Farnese, a grandson of Charles the Fifth, was sent. 
They acted with a prudence which, if used at the outset, might 
have prevented all these evils. But it was too late: the craft 
of William of Orange had fostered heresy and made Holland 
Protestant, though his brutal assassination prevented his ever 
becoming King of Holland ; and in order to pacify the Nether- 
lands, it was made a sovereignty independent of Spain, under 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second, and her husband, 
Albert of Austria. 

Mr. Robinson has accomplished his task. He has enabled 
his reader “to form a fairer judgment of Philip and his friends 
than has been passed upon them by too many modern 
historians,” and yet we feel that he must share our regret that 
God’s cause certainly did suffer from the shortcomings of its 
champions. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Short Meditations on the Passion,’ partly in the form of 
narrative and partly suggestive of holy thoughts and pious 
reflections, are always welcome in the season of Lent, and 
Father Fieu’s Lenten Aleditations, combining as they do this 
double aspect of our Saviour’s sufferings, are at the same time 
simple, practical, and suited to family and private reading. 
They are carefully written, and form excellent little chapters of 
religious instruction on the Passion, well adapted for giving the 
children at our colleges and convent schools a knowledge of the 
details of the mournful history as well as a thoughtful interest 
in the sufferings of our Blessed Lord. 

Every one who attempts a daily examination of conscience, 
and sets aside a certain time to the most useful but painful task, 
sometimes finds it hard to fill up the five or ten or fifteen minutes 
in an interesting way. However good the method he employs, 
it grows wearisome occasionally, and he craves after something 
different to rouse his flagging attention and drive away the 
intruding distractions which so often reduce his pious exercise 
toa mere blank. To all who have experienced this difficulty 
we recommend Father Druzbicki’s 77zbunal of Conscience,? lately 
published in the Quarterly Series. It gives eighteen different 
methods of examining our conscience. They may either be 
used in turn for variety’s sake, or one of them may be selected 
at pleasure according to the taste of the individual. They are 
all of them excellent: to us the tenth method, which inquires 
into the causes of our daily faults, recommends itself as of all 
perhaps the most excellent and practical. To those who have 
the grace and the perseverance to make an ourly examen, the 
fifteenth method has some very useful suggestions. The best 

1 Lenten Meditations on the Passion and Death of our Divine Saviour. By Rev. 
S. Fieu. Dublin: J. Duffy and Sons. 

2 The Tribunal of Conscience. By Father Gaspar Druzhicki, S.J. Burns and 
Oates. 
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plan is for those who are looking out for help in this respect to 
try several, and to fix on that method which has for them the 
greatest relish and the greatest usefulness. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton is happy in having two such 
panegyrists as Father Coleridge* and Father Gallwey. Father 
Coleridge dwells on the wonderful graces bestowed on the 
intellect and will of this chosen soul. Father Gallwey, on the 
other hand, deals with her personal character and distinguished 
virtues. Each of them bring out into striking relief the beauty 
of her character and “the ruling passion of goodness” which 
was the keynote of her whole being. We hope these J/emorial 
IVords may be the prelude to a memoir of her life. 

The Pilgrimage to Heaven” is a journey we are all anxious 
to bring to a happy completion, and the pious thoughts suggested 
to the pilgrim soul by a Poor Clare from an ancient MS. be- 
longing to the Bridgettine Nuns, will aid along the road those 
who are looking héavenwards. The thoughts extend over three 
months. They are concise, practical, and suited alike for reli- 
gious and those who are in the world. 

Miss Ella MacMahon has turned her versatile and accom- 
plished pen to a new topic, and now publishes some useful hints 
on letter-writing. It is a subject on which, in spite of the 
spread of cducation, great ignorance prevails. How many 
there are who fail in obtaining some request because of the 
clumsy wording of the letter in which they make it, or who 
alienate some friend by an unintentional rudeness which arises 
from sheer ignorance. We notice that in general, instead of 
giving, as many “letter-writers” do, a series of letters on various 
subjects, Miss MacMahon gives letter-heads to be expanded, 
with a few models to be imitated, and a variety of most 
valuable suggestions and warnings to the young letter-writer. 

The Revue de la Ré&volution is a monthly periodical published 
at Paris under the editorship of MM. Charles d’Héricault and 
Gustave Bord.’ It began two years ago what promises to be a 


+ Memorial Words spoken after the Kequiem Mass for the repose of the soul o1 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. By the Kev. H. J. Coleridge. 
4 1 Funeral Discourse over the remains of the Lady Georgiana Fullerton. By 


Father Gallwey, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 
’ Pilgrimage to the Heavenly Jerusalem. By a Voor Clare, from an ancient MS 


t Sion House, Spettisbury. London: T. Kichardson. 
6 Hints on Letter-Writine, for the use of academies and for self-instruction 
Adapted from the french of the Author of Go/den Sands, by Miss Ella MacMahon 


New York: Benziger Bros. 
’ Revue de la Rvoluti Sauton, Rue du Bac, laris. 
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very successful career. It is in the main a historical review, but 
the literary and artistic element is not neglected. Its object is to 
deal with the history of the great revolution that marked the 
close of the last century, its causes, its features, its results. 
The list of contributors is a strong one, including many well- 
known Catholic names. Future historians and students of the 
revolutionary epoch will find in M.d’Heéricault’s review rich and 
varied stores of material. Among the curious contents of the 
February number is a list of the names adopted by several of 
the communes of France during the revolution. It is amusing 
to see how the occurrence of such elements as Chdteaw or Saint 
in a name provoked a change—thus Saint Pierre-le-Moutier 
became for awhile Arautus-le-Magnuanime, Saint Bonnett-de-Joux 
(Saone et Loire) was called by its virtuous citizens Boxnet Rouge, 
Saint Hippolyte (Doubs) because Dowbs-AJurat, Chateaudun, 
was called Dun-sur-Loire, and a church being more hateful 
than a chateau, Dunkerque became Dunes Libres, perhaps to 
express the fact that the sand-hills had got rid of the church. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s version of Charles d’Héricault’s historical 
novel 7794, A Tale of the Terror, which appeared in these pages 
three years ago, has just been republished by Messrs. Gill 
and Son.’ The translator has added a very interesting Preface. 

Father Weninger, S.J., a veteran missionary in the United 
States, sends us a catechetical work,’ which it appears he drew 
up about the time of the sitting of the Vatican Council. One 
of the subjects to be considered by the Council was the adoption 
of a Parvus Catechismus for general use throughout the Church. 
Father Weninger’s work is a draft of such a catechism, or 
rather of a series of three catechisms—first, a very short cate- 
chism of essentials, secondly, a catechism proposed for ordinary 
use in schools, and thirdly, the same catechism with fuller 
explanations, and short quotations from the Fathers and the 
Scriptures. 

The “Derby Reprints” 
Richardson's press at Derby, in 1842 and the following years, 
and the series included such valuable works as the chief 


10 


were first issued from Messrs. 


8 1794, A Tale of the Ti From the French of M. Charles d’Hericault 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1884. 

» Catechismi tres systemati oordinalt pro Plena juventulis Christiane instru 
tione, Auctore F. X. Weninger, S.}. Cincinnati, Ohio, Robert Clarke and Co. 

10 The Way to the Holy Truths of the Catholic Religion, er a Cuide fi te 
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writings of Challoner, Milner, and Bishop Hay, besides shorter 
controversial and catechetical treatises, such as those in the 
volume before us. The Derby Reprints were, we believe, the 
result of the first successful attempt to put good books at a 
moderate price in the hands of Catholic readers in England. 
This first volume of the new issue contains four independent 
works, and we are glad to see by the numbering of the pages 
and the arrangement of the title-pages that they can also be 
had separately, as this will make them more accessible to many 
readers. The four treatises are Baddeley’s Sure Way to find 
out the True Religion, Glover's Explanation of the Mass, The 
Conversion of Andrew Dunn, and A Dialogue on the Mass. We 
would suggest that inasmuch as the “reprints” are issued not as 
interesting reproductions of old books, but that they may 
do again the good they have done before, the addition of a 
few notes, or even an occasional remodelling of a paragraph 
vould not be out of place. To hear of “his present Holiness 
Gregory the Sixteenth” may puzzle simple readers, and the 
facts about missions given in proof of the Catholicity of the 
Church in Baddeley’s tract are now long out of date, and give 
but a poor idea of what the Church is accomplishing in this 
wide field. A note on this point would have been useful. It 
strikes us, too, that the examination of conscience given in one 
of the narrative sketches would be clearer, if the penitent were 
represented as asking himself not only “ow often” he has 
committed various sins, but also the previous question “7/ he 
has committed them” at all. 





II.— MAGAZINES. 


In the Stmmen aus Maria-Laach for February, Father 
Dressel discusses a new system which he considers of great 
value to chemistry, not only as throwing light on what has long 
been a problem to scientists—viz., what are the laws which 
govern the arrangement of the primary substances—but as 
being the forerunner of and guide to, other and more im- 
portant discoveries. Chemistry is a science which does not 
possess much interest for the uninitiated, and the writer of the 
article, though he explains his subject clearly and simply, pre- 
supposes an amount of technical knowledge hardly to be found 
in the generality of readers. The encouragement given to art 
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by Bernward, Bishop of Hildesheim, forms the subject of another 
article, intended to prove that German art, which was highly 
developed at the close of the tenth century, was more inde- 
pendent of foreign, and particularly Byzantine influences, than is 
generally supposed. Father Knabenbauer, whose name is not a 
familiar one to the readers of the Sécmmen, contributes some 
words of consolation to the oppressed Catholics of Germany, 
showing by the testimony of the Fathers that the normal state 
of the Church is one of suffering and persecution ; and that far 
from being discouraged because the times are evil, her children 
should look with confidence for the approaching and certain 
triumph, since the bearing of the cross before the wearing of 
the crown is a condition laid upon the body as well as upon 
its individual members. Father Baumgartner’s “ Sketches in 
Iceland” give the account of his visit to Mount Hecla, which 
seems to have fallen short of his expectations as to its grandeur 
and magnificence. 

The subject of the millennium is brought before the readers 
of the Katholik in connection with a work recently published, 
whose writer is charged with reviving in a modified form some 
erroneous opinions which prevailed previous to the fourth 
century, and which are now held by a large number of Protes- 
tants. These errors consist in expecting a two-fold resurrection, 
and a literal reign of Christ upon the earth during one thousand 
years, intervening between the first and the last resurrection ; 
the former error has been condemned by the Church, the latter 
refuted by several of the Fathers ; moreover, there is an almost 
universal consensus of opinion amongst theologians that the 
words of the Apocalypse are to be interpreted in a symbolical, 
not a literal sense. The Xat/olik also gives an account of the 
Third Plenary Council of American Bishops and Clergy, held at 
Baltimore last November, to debate upon matters connected 
with the status of the Church in America; a synopsis is also 
given of some of the sermons preached daily in the churches of 
Baltimore by one or other of the assembled prelates. The 
proceedings of the Council were conducted with the greatest 
secrecy, and their result is not yet made known. The con- 
clusion of the review of Professor von Hartmann’s comparative 
science of religion exposes the absurdities of the spiritual 
system, which he prophesies will be the final outcome of the 
gradual development of religion which has gone on for so many 
ages. The reader hardly needs to be told that it is as little 
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calculated to supply the wants of the human heart as is the 
system Mr. Herbert Spencer proposes as “the religion of the 


future.” 
The solemn audience given by the Holy Father on the feast 


of the Epiphany to the Guild of Catholic Young Men, leads the 
Civilta Cattolica (834) to speak of the great importance of this 
and kindred societies. Their recent development has not 
escaped the notice of the enemies of religion, who have sown 
cockle among the good seed. Secret influences from without 
have been at work setting on foot a proposal to strike out the 
rules of the societies which enjoin public adhesion to and defence 
of the Temporal Power of the Papacy, and implicit obedience 
to the Holy Father and the Bishop of the diocese, thereby 
changing the nature of the Association. The Czvi/té congratu- 
lates the Association on the generous devotion to the Holy See 
expressed in the Address, and the magnanimous resolve to 
make war to the death on the hydra of Freemasonry. It is a 
lamentable fact that now in Italy the duties of a good citizen 
are incompatible with those of a good Catholic, and all who aim 
at high places in the political world have to sacrifice the 
interests of religion to their ambition. Man has put asunder 
what God joined together. The C7vz//a will not suffer its anti- 
Semitic principles to be forgotten. <A long article is devoted to 
prove—from their own utterances—that the Hebrews of to-day 
are the true descendants of those who cried, Ave Raddi, and 
meanwhile dabant ci alapas. They know how to be industrious, 
quiet, and peaceable, to hide their real sentiments of irradicable 
hostility to Christianity ; they will feign faith in Jesus Christ, 
and receive false baptism, to make dupes of those around them ; 
they will petition for civil equality and profess to be good 
patriots, to hoodwink the Government, while they are the insti- 
gators of all that is anti-Christian and revolutionary, the hotbed 
whence every dangerous sect has sprung. 
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Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 35., 38. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per I]b. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes, 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds, 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Ins titutions, Schools, &e., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the posta! district, and ¢ arriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not Jess than 45 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO.,, 


18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 





Mr. BARRAUD, 
263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 


PRICE Li 


Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 
‘They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure P hotog zraphy go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further, 

GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and zs the most perfect ever erected in this country, 





18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


PERRY PEN COMPETITION, 


18 SH. 


138 GOLD & SILVER WATCHES 


TO BE 


GIVEN AWAY 
As Prizes for the Best Specimens of Writing and Drawing with 


PERRY PENS. 


Ask your Stationer for Rules of above Competition, or send two Penny Stamps to 


PERRY & CO,, LIM., STEEL PENMAKERS,| HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


PERRY AND CO.’S PATENT 


NIGKEL SILVER PENS. 























The success and favour these Pens are findin 
with the ns ub lic, have induced them to publish the 
following patterns : The 441, of soft and quill-like 
acti mn; the Nic kel J, No » camille bi Id and fashion- 
able writing; and the Cleopatra, No. 1,448, a hard 
pen, suitable for Book keepers. Is. per box, or 
3s. per gross. Sold by all Stationers. 























PERRY & CO.’S 


ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS, 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes 
of Bands have met with from the public fully 
i i ting that they are one of the 
ful requisites for the counting-house or 

lom c use they are invaluable 

¢ string for jams, preserves, pickles, 


economical and convenient. 


6d., 2G... , 6d.. 3s. 6d, 


; Is 
ind upware 


a & Co. S > Keyless vee fing Watch, 


Prices: Nickel, 21s. ; Silver, 30s.; 
Ladies’ size, Nickel, 25s. ; Ladies’ size, 
Silver, 35s.; Gold, 45 5s. 


A KEYLESS 
SPORTING WATCH 


It is a Keliable Vimekeeper, Horizontal Move- 
Jewelled, and well-rinished, Crystal Glass, 
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ble for Riding, Boating, Cricketing, ete., 


«e $ 


fHIS WATCH IS THE BEST AND 


CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET, 


“LAMAVN AHL NI LSHdVAHD 
(INV SHH GHD SE HO.LWAL STHG 


is also for Schoolboys’ wear. 
PERRY & Co. (LIM, STEEL PEN MAKERS. 


18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ROEHAMPTON: PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY. 




















